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The Atomic Energy Agency 


R' PRESENTATIVES of eighty-one 
countries, meeting at United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York, ap- 
proved unanimously on October 23 a 
statute for the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The historic 
twenty-three-article statute established 
the framework of the new agency, 
whose objectives are to “accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic 
energy to peace, health and prosperity 
throughout the world.” In addition to 
delegates from governments, represen- 
tatives of seven United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies were present. In the 
words of Lewis L. Strauss, welcoming 
the delegates on behalf of the United 
States as host government, it was “the 
largest nations to be 
held since the end of the Great War, 
indeed perhaps the largest in the entire 
history of international collaboration.” 


conference of 


Vienna was selected as the agency's 
permanent headquarters, and an eight- 
een-nation preparatory commission 
was set up to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to bring the organization 
into being. The commission is com- 
posed of the twelve sponsoring nations 
which negotiated the draft statute, plus 
Argentina, Japan, Egypt, Peru, Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan. 

The sponsoring countries were Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, India, Portugal, the 
Union of South Africa, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Sixty-one speakers addressed the 
meeting during the general debate. By 
the time committee work began, the 
conference had no less than sixty-eight 
proposed amendments to consider. 

Final approval of the statute was by 
a unanimous standing vote. 


Second Atomic Conference 


HE Secretary-General’s seven-mem- 
ber advisory committee on atomic 
affairs has recommended that another 
United Nations scientific conference 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy be 
convened on or about September 1, 
1958. No decision was made as to the 
meeting place. 
As at the first conference, held in 
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Geneva last year, the discussions 
would be broad in scope and deal with 
technical aspects of atomic energy, 
particularly the environmental prob- 
lems created for organisms. Details of 
the proposed meeting are expected to 
be worked out by the advisory com- 
mittee, probably next May. 


Suez Canal 


to Security Council on October 
13 gave unanimous approval to a 
set of six principles on which any set- 
tlement of the Suez Canal question 
should be based. The principles were 
agreed upon in private meetings held 
during the week of October 8 between 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom and Egypt, and Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 

They provide for: (1) freedom of 
passage through the Canal “without 
discrimination, overt or covert”; (2) 
respect for Egypt’s sovereignty; (3) in- 
sulation of the Canal from the politics 
of any country; (4) the manner of 
fixing tolls and charges to be decided 
by agreement between Egypt and users 
of the Canal; (5) allotment of a fair 
proportion of the dues to the develop- 
ment of the Canal; and (6) settlement 
of “unresolved affairs” between Egypt 
and the Suez Canal Company by 
arbitration. 

These six points formed the first 
part of a resolution submitted to the 
Council by the United Kingdom and 
France. The second part of the reso- 
lution was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 
Among other things, it specified that 
the proposals drawn up by the eighteen 
powers participating in the first Lon- 
don conference on Suez last August 
corresponded to the six basic prin- 
ciples and were “suitably designed” to 
bring about a settlement “by peaceful 
means in conformity with justice.” 
Yugoslavia joined the Soviet Union in 
voting against the second part of the 
resolution. (See page 19.) 


Report on Palestine 


HAM MAR- 


S ECRETARY-GENERAL DAG 
SKJOLD has reported to the Se- 
curity Council that the ceasefire agree- 
ments in Palestine are being carried 
out unsatisfactorily, and voiced his 
concern over the “lack of positive 
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initiatives” on the part of the govern- 
ments most directly concerned. 

Following a long series of incidents 
and retaliatory actions along the cease- 
fire lines, the Secretary-General made 
his report to the Security Council on 
September 27. He declared that the 
ceasefire obligations subscribed to by 
the governments in the area remain 
fully valid, “irrespective of the inci- 
dents that may occur.” However, he 
said, “if the ceasefire is permitted con- 
tinuously to be challenged by actual 
events, it will lose its sanctity and be- 
come a dead letter which is not re- 
spected by any of the parties although 
still existing as a legal obligation.” He 
recalled that certain incidents along 
the Egypt-Israel and Jordan-Israel de- 
marcation lines had been followed by 
“self-defense” actions as part of a 
policy of retaliation. To be properly 
understood, he said, these actions and 
retaliations must be seen in the con- 
text of “repeated waves of serious un- 
rest against which the means at the 
disposal of the United Nations were 
not considered to provide sufficient 
safeguards.” 

There is a permanent risk, the Sec- 
retary-General’s report said, that the 
incidents will release a chain of events 
such as those which occurred before 
the ceasefire arrangement last April, 
and this risk in itself justifies the stand 
of the Security Council against all acts 
of violence, “including those which 
reflect a policy of retaliation.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted that “full 
and earnest cooperation” from the 
governments directly concerned is a 
requisite for maintaining peaceful con- 
ditions, and he deplored that there has 
been a lack of the necessary coopera- 
tion. As an example, he referred to 
Israel’s refusal to allow freedom of 
movement to United Nations observ- 
ers in the demilitarized zone at El 
Auja because of Egypt’s blockade of 
Israeli shipping through the Suez Canal. 
The Secretary-General stated that the 
nature of the various armistice agree- 
ments in Palestine ruled out any in- 
terpretation of “indivisibility,” and that 
one party to the agreements is not 
free to repudiate one of its undertak- 
ings because another party has failed 
to honor other obligations. When a 
deadlock develops under this theory 





of “indivisibility,” and when efforts of 
the United Nations observers to sta- 
bilize conditions do not meet with the 
necessary cooperation, fears for a 
chain of violent incidents become more 
acute, Mr. Hammarskjold said. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report to the Security Council 
declared: 

“I have found no reason to doubt 
the view formed in April that there is 
a general will to peace in the region, 
nor that the state of affairs which we 
have had during part of this year has 
been one which has offered unique 
possibilities for improvements of the 
situation. However, later developments 
have indicated that the will to estab- 
lish peaceful conditions had not grown 
strong enough for any of those con- 
cerned to take the risks necessary for 
a use of existing opportunities. The 
possibilities are still there, and the 
United Nations must continue to im- 
press on the governments in the region 
their serious duty to use them.” (See 
page 32.) 


Continuing Incidents 


| gee while the Secretary-General’s 
report to the Security Council 
was being prepared, violence continued 
to flare along the Israel-Jordan demar- 
cation line. Eighteen Israelis were 
wounded, three of whom subsequently 
died, when a Jordanian soldier fired 
across the demarcation line at an 
Israeli archeological party assembled 
at the Ramat Rahel excavations south 
of Jerusalem on September 23. The 
Truce Supervision Organization, after 
investigation, supported the Jordanian 
explanation that the soldier had fired 
in a fit of madness. Israel charged that 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
had “failed in its responsibility to 
draw a distinction between attacker 
and attacked,” and announced its in- 
tention of withdrawing from further 
meetings of the Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

On the night of September 25-26, 
Israeli forces launched an attack into 
Jordan, killing thirty-eight persons. 
After an investigation the Jordan- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission 
condemned Israel for “a most flagrant 
aggression” in launching “a brutal and 
premeditated assault upon Jordanian 
territory.” The Commission found 
that large Israeli regular army forces 
had killed twelve Jordanian national 
guards in the Husan area; attacked and 
demolished a police post at Sharafa, 
causing twenty-five Jordanian deaths; 
and shelled the village of Khader, 
killing one civilian and wounding three 
others. The Commission’s findings 
were approved in the absence of the 
Israeli delegation, which declined to 
participate. 

Israel] charged on October 5 that 


two Israeli cars en route to Beersheba 
were attacked by Jordanians “who had 
previously crossed the demarcation 
line.” Five Israeli citizens were re- 
ported killed and one wounded. How- 
ever, Israel refused to agree to an 
investigation by United Nations ob- 
servers. 

The Truce Supervision Organization 
on October 11 reported a seven-hour 
Israeli attack on the Jordanian village 
of Qalgilia, north of Jerusalem, in 
which forty-eight Jordanians were 
killed. Israeli forces suffered casualties 
of eighteen dead and twelve wounded. 
A police post and a water-pumping 
station Israel de- 
clined to attend an emergency meeting 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
requested by Jordan. 

On October 15 Jordan asked the 
Security Council to meet “as early as 
possible in order to take the necessary 
action” regarding the Qalgilia and 
Husan attacks. Two days later Israel 
lodged a counter-complaint with the 
Council. 


were demolished. 


Hungarian Situation 
A’ the request of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France, 
the Security Council met on Sunday, 
October 28, and voted to place on its 
agenda the question of Soviet troop 
actions in Hungary. The Council’s 
decision to consider developments in 
Hungary was by a vote of nine to 
one (the USSR), with Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 

Statements were made by members 
of the Council, but no resolution on 
the question was introduced, and the 
setting of a date for general discus- 
sion was deferred. 
Indonesia-Netherlands Issues 


F" TEEN Asian and African coun- 
tries have asked the General As- 


sembly to give renewed consideration 
to the controversy between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands over the political 


future of West Irian (West New 
Guinea). 

The request, in the form of an ex- 
planatory memorandum on October 
9, was signed by representatives of 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 

The memorandum declared that 
failure to achieve agreement on West 
Irian had resulted in a deterioration in 
the relationship between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands. It said that the ques- 
tion of West Irian’s future, as “an 
unresolved remnant of a colonial prob- 
lem,” was affecting “the whole com- 
plex of international relations with 
regard to that part of the world.” 

A week earlier, a note presented to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
by C. W. A. Schurmann, permanent 


representative of the Netherlands, 
called the attention of the United 
Nations to Indonesia’s repudiation of 
outstanding debts of $170 million. 
[The letter observed that action by 
Indonesia in repudiating the debts had 
been unilateral. It recalled that the 
obligations were part of agreements 
reached at the 1949 Round Table 
Conference, under the auspices of the 
United Nations Security Council, 
whereby Indonesia “agreed without 
reservation” to honor the debts. 


Algeria 


fj General Assembly was also 
asked to consider the “worsened” 
situation in Algeria. Fifteen African 
and Asian states maintained that “the 
continuance of warlike operations 
with the aim of subjugating the Alger- 
ian nation will only lead to a mount- 
ing toll of suffering and bloodshed, 
and will endanger international peace.” 

rhe fifteen signatories to the request 
were Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 

[The memorandum accompanying 
the request said that in the twelve 
months since the Assembly postponed 
discussion of the question last year, 
“the situation has worsened,” and that 
hope for re-establishment of peace 
had been frustrated. 

France’s position regarding Algeria 
has always been that the matter lies 
within the realm of French domestic 
jurisdiction. The French delegation 
withdrew from the 1955 Assembly 
when the decision to debate the Alger- 
ian question was made. It returned 
two months later when the Assembly 
decided that it was “no longer seized” 
of the question. (For other items on 
the General 
agenda see page 6.) 


Assembly's provisional 


Korean Report 


EPORTING to the General Assem- 

bly on developments in the Re- 
public of Korea during the past year, 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea takes note of “progressive evi- 
dence of the deepening of the demo- 
cratic roots” in that country. Mean- 
while, however, the major economic 
difficulties of Korea have remained 
“substantially unchanged,” even though 
efforts of the government, the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy and the United States Government 
to improve the economy have been 
encouragingly apparent in_ several 
fields. 

The report, which covers the period 
from September 1955 to August 1956, 
also reviews developments related to 
implementation of the armistice agree- 
ment between the United Nations 
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Command and North Korea. High- 
lights are these: 

The United Nations 
Command on May 31, 1956, an- 
nounced in the Military Armistice 
Commission that it was entitled to 
take steps necessary to protect itself 
from the consequences of the conduct 
of the North Korean-Chinese Com- 
munist side, and the failure of the 
Czech and Polish members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion to carry out the important provi- 
sions of the armistice for which they 
had responsibility. The United Nations 
Command notified those concerned 
that it would “provisionally suspend” 
the inspection teams in the Republic 
of Korea as long as the communist 
side continued to default on the rele- 
vant provisions of the armistice. On 
June 9 the inspection teams were with- 
drawn from the Republic, and on June 
12 from North Korea, into the demil- 
itarized zone. 

Representative government: During 
the presidential campaign of 1956 
UNCURK undertook to observe the 
election processes. The Committee of 
UNCURK had five observation teams, 
covering areas of all provinces except 
Cheju-do. On election day the teams 
were centred in Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, 
Kwangju and Samchok. Although 
some complaints were heard, the Com- 
mittee did not have the means to in- 
vestigate the charges thoroughly. But 
it felt the incidents were not such as 
to materially influence the results. 

With the qualification that its ob- 
servations were limited, the Commit- 
tee found in general “that the elections 
were fairly and freely held. Campaign- 
ing was widely and freely carried out 
in areas visited and election day, as 
observed, was quiet and peaceful with 
the people casting their votes freely 
and in a secret manner.” 

Local elections were also observed 
by the Committee of UNCURK in Au- 
gust. The general conclusions reached 
by the Committee in regard to the 
presidential in May were 
found to pertain to the local elections 


The armistice 


elections 


as well. 
While major 
economic problems have not materially 
changed during the year under review, 
the Commission feels that with con- 
tinued assistance and a sound stabiliza- 
tion policy the prospects of the Re- 
public will improve 

UNKRA aid: The Commission reports 
that the past year has been a “most 
vital and constructive period” in the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. It believes that the 
Agency “has contributed impressively 
to the joint United Nations assistance 
to South Korea,” but points out that 
the need for technical assistance will 
“remain acute for a number of years.” 


Economic situation: 
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Korean War Ex-Prisoners 


] HEN the armistice was signed in 
Korea in 1953, eighty-eight 
liberated prisoners of war elected to 
go to neutral countries and were sent 
to India to remain under that govern- 
ment’s protection pending a decision 
on their final settlement. 

A report from Arthur S. Lall, 
permanent representative of India to 
the United Nations, to the Secretary- 
General on October 5 disclosed that 
seven of the former prisoners returned 
at their own wish to North Korea or 
China, and that fifty-five have settled 
in Brazil. Of the remaining twenty-six, 
eleven have chosen to go to Argentina, 
nine to Mexico, five to remain in In- 
dia, and one to go to North Korea. 

Argentina has agreed to accept the 
eleven men who requested to be sent 
there, and negotiations are in progress 
with Mexico in regard to the nine who 
have chosen that country. 


Definition of Aggression 


a W EFFORT to draw up a defini- 
tion of aggression, a question 
which has been before the United Na- 
tions for six years, began last month 
when a special nineteen-member com- 
mittee convened at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. The spe- 
cial committee was set up by the 1954 
General Assembly, which instructed it 
to prepare a definition of aggression 
for submission in 1956. 

Proposed by the Soviet Union in 
1950, the question of defining aggres- 
sion proved to be a complex one. The 
General Assembly referred the matter 
to the International Law Commission, 
which did not provide an express defi- 
nition, but decided instead to include 
a list of specific acts of aggression in 
its Draft Code of Offenses Against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind. The 
Commission felt it was undesirable to 
define aggression by enumerating ag- 
gressive acts, however, since no list 
could be exhaustive. A majority of 
members, furthermore, believed that 
a general definition in abstract terms 
would be unsatisfactory. 

Nevertheless, the Assembly decided 
in 1951 that it was both “possible and 
desirable” to define aggression, and 
asked governments to submit their 
views. In 1952 the Assembly set up a 
fifteen-member special committee, in- 
structing it to draw up draft defini- 
tions. The committee met in 1953 but 
could not come to agreement. 

In 1954, opinion in the Assembly 
was divided, some delegations express- 
ing the belief that agreement on a defi- 
nition was impossible at the present 
stage of international relations. Others, 
favoring immediate action on a defini- 
tion, contended that its formulation 
would help rather than hinder the 


disarmament discussions, and would 
also tend to discourage a potential 
aggressor. The Assembly then voted 
to establish the present nineteen-nation 
special committee. 


International Bank Loans 


te International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced that up to October 1, 1956 its 
reconstruction and economic develop- 
ment loans amounted to $2,754,108,- 
464. Africa received fifteen loans total- 
ing $347,200,000; Asia, twenty-eight 
loans totaling $461,210,000; Europe, 
forty-five loans amounting to $1,010,- 
293,464; Australia, four loans totaling 
$258,500,000; and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, sixty-one loans adding up to 
$676,905,000. 

Purposes for which the Interna- 
tional Bank provided the loans were 
reconstruction, electric power, trans- 
portation, communications, agricul- 
ture, forestry, industry and general 
development. 

It was announced during October 
that the International Bank has lent 
Thailand $3.4 million for purchase ot 
three dredges and auxiliary equipment, 
to be used in the channel leading to 
the Port of Bangkok. This is the sec- 
ond loan made by the Bank for the 
development of the Thai port. Italy 
has received a loan equivalent to $74,- 
628,000 for agricultural and industrial 
development. The funds are to be used 
for raising the standard of living in 
the area south of Rome and on the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily. 


Tariffs and Trade 


_— eleventh session of the con- 
t 


racting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
meeting in Geneva, is examining a 
number of immediate trade questions, 
including the following: 

(1) The first annual report by Bel- 
gium under a “hard-core waiver” 
which allows that country to maintain 
temporarily certain quantitative im- 
port restrictions although they are not 
considered justified for balance-of- 
payments reasons under GATT rules. 

(2) The question of what ap- 
proaches to commodity trade prob- 
lems should be developed by the con- 
tracting parties, taking into account 
discussions at the previous session re- 
garding a proposed special agreement 
on commodity arrangements. 

(3) Examination of a request un- 
der Article 18 by Ceylon to impose 
protective measures to assist in estab- 
lishment of new industries. 

(4) Various balance - of - payments 
questions, including a proposal that 





GATT parties still maintaining import 
restrictions for balance - of - payments 
reasons be invited to enter into con- 
sultations 


(5) Proposals now being studied 
in Paris for a customs union of six 
European countries, and in Brussels 


for a European free trade area. 


(6) Provisional accession to GATTI 
requested by Switzerland. 


(7) The liquidation of stocks of 
surplus agricultural products. 


World Industrial Production Up 


D' RING the first six months of 1956 
the mines and factories of the 
world turned out a greater volume 
of products than in any previous six 
months period. The index of indus- 
trial output stood at a record of 114, 
5 per cent higher than the first half 
of 1955. Production rates for 1953 
are used as a base for the index. This 
production information, contained in 
the October issue of the United Na- 
tions Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
does not include the output of the 
USSR, mainland China and Eastern 
Europe, for which statistics are not 
available. 


Increases over the comparable pe- 
riod of 1955 were 4 per cent for the 
United States, 8 per cent for Canada, 
less than 1 per cent for the United 
Kingdom, 10.5 per cent for France, 
10 per cent for Western Germany, 
8 per cent for Italy, more than 6 
per cent for India, and 18 per cent 
for Japan. 


FAO Bandung Meeting 


— TURAL leaders of Asia and 
the Far East convened in Ban- 
dung, Indonesia, in October under the 
sponsorship of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization to map out future 
development of national agriculture 
programs and their relationship to FAO 
activities. The third conference of its 
kind held in the region by FAO, it 
explored major economic, social and 
educational problems of rural areas in 
Asia such as overcrowded farm acre- 
age, deficient diets, flood control and 
lack of credit. 

An objective of the conference is to 
encourage the social and economic 
well-being of villages through com- 
munity development projects, which 
have been meeting with increased suc- 
cess in the region. Steps to increase 
the size of landholdings and to re- 
settle farm families on newly cultivated 
land were reviewed, and the confer- 
ence also looked into such problems 
as acceleration of water-control pro- 
grams, improved fisheries and better 
marketing facilities 


World Court Nominations 


| tenn candidates have been named 
for the International Court of 
Justice vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Hsu Mo last June. Those 
nominated are Roberto Ago and Gaet- 
ano Morelli, of Italy; Plinio Bolla, of 
Switzerland; Cheng Tien Hsi and 
V. K. Wellington Koo, of China; 
Shigeru Kuriyama, of Japan; Angel 
Modesto Paredes, of Ecuador; and 
Claro M. Recto, of the Philippines. 

Election to the World Court post 
will be by the General Assembly at 
its eleventh regular session, convening 
this month. The term of office of the 
person named to the post will run to 
February 5, 1958, the date on which 
Judge Hsu Mo’s term would have 
expired. 





UNICEF Greeting Cards 


Dyer arty 1956 greeting cards in- 
clude designs by Saul Steinberg, 
Joseph Low and Jamini Roy. The de- 
sign by Mr. Steinberg symbolizes the 
United Nations as a series of bridges 
uniting all continents and cultures. Mr. 
Roy’s designs are “Maiden on Horse” 
(see cut, above) and “Masquerade in 
India.” A series of five cards, with the 
theme “Festive Times in Many 
Lands,” has been contributed by Mr. 
Low. (See page 36.) 


Asian Nutrition 


S' BSTANTIAL progress in nutritional 
levels since 1953 was reported by 
delegates to the fourth session of the 
Nutrition Committee for South and 
East Asia, sponsored jointly by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Health Organization. 
The meeting was attended by delegates 
from eleven nations, the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund and _ other 
bodies. A number of voluntary agen- 
cies were represented by observers. 
Akira Saita, of Japan, noted that 
consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts had tripled in his country since 
1953, and that there had been a 
marked increase in consumption of 
meat and fish as well. Dr. Poerwo 
Soedarno, from Indonesia, explained 
that in his country a team approach 
to nutritional surveys had _ been 
worked out, and that dietary special- 


ists were being trained. Dr. Presenta- 
cion Pérez reported that in the Philip- 
pines a mixture of corn and rice was 
being used to ease the rice shortage 
and that its nutritional value was 
higher than that of rice alone. He said 
that proteins were being added by 
greater fish consumption. 


Technical Assistance Pledges 


M”™ than $29 million for work in 
1957 was pledged by sixty-three 
governments to the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance during 
the course of a one-day conference at 
United Nations Headquarters on Oc- 
tober 17. Four of the 1957 pledges 
represented new contributions, and 
nineteen governments offered amounts 
larger than for 1956. In announcing 
the results, David Owen, Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board, said 
that if countries which had not yet 
announced their pledges kept to the 
levels of this year, the total might 
reach $30 million. 

Speaking for the United States, 
Christopher H. Phillips announced 
that his government was pledging 
$15.5 million on the following basis: 
$14 million would be paid to match 
the first $14 million contributed by 
all other countries. The balance of 
$1.5 million would be matched 
against al] other contributions at a 
reduced percentage, so that the overall 
amount paid by the United States 
would be slightly less than 50 per 
cent of the total subscription. 


Opportunities in Viet Nam 


hoy are promising opportunities 
for economic development in the 
Republic of Viet Nam, according to a 
report which has just been submitted 
to that country by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United Nations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The economy of Viet Nam is still 
suffering from the consequences of the 
long years of war, which led to the 
abandonment of farmlands, the de- 
crease of production and the disrup- 
tion of commerce. When peace came, 
the new nation had to face the prob- 
lem of absorbing nearly 900,000 refu- 
gees from the north. Nevertheless, 
there is a sound basis for recovery and 
sustained advance, according to the 
report. 

Viet Nam south of the 17th parallel 
is not a crowded country. It possesses 
excellent land resources, not only in 
the great “rice bowl” of the Mekong 
Delta, but also in the almost com- 
pletely undeveloped region of the high 
plateaus which offers possibilities for 
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more diversified agriculture, for graz- 
ing and for forestry. The fisheries may 
be expanded. Potential sources of 
waterpower remain unexploited. There 
are Opportunities for manufacturing, 
particularly in processing the products 
of the farms and forests, which could 
provide a basis for steady and cumula- 
tive industrial growth. If these various 
Opportunities are seized, the new na- 
tion will possess a more balanced and 
more diversified economy free from 
excessive dependence on the export of 
rice and rubber. 

[he report is the work of an eco- 
nomic survey mission which made its 
headquarters in Saigon from Novem- 
ber 1955 to February 1956, and which 
was recruited by the United Nations, 
FAO and ILO at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam. Drawing its 
personnel from thirteen nationalities 
and four continents, it included ex- 
perts in agriculture, fisheries, forestry, 
industry, mining, public works, man- 
power and finance. An American eco- 
nomist, Professor Carter Goodrich, of 
Columbia University, was chief of the 
mission. 

Among the recommendations of the 
mission are land settlement in the high 
plateaus, the break-up of large land- 
holdings in the newer rice areas, the 
immediate introduction of new stock 
in the rubber plantations, and an in- 
crease in the production and refining 
of sugar to supply the entire domestic 
market. In the case of rice, the mission 
recommends the cultivation of at least 
two and a half million hectares 
(about 6,154,000 acres) to provide for 
increased domestic consumption and 
a moderate amount for export. 


In the field of water control, it is 
proposed that first priority be given 
to preventing salt water intrusion along 
the coast. 

Plans are worked out for a paper 
factory to make use of the native pine, 
and for boat building programs to 
provide a better type of junk for the 
rice trade, and sampans for bringing 
crops to market. Priorities are sug- 
gested in the rehabilitation and im- 
provement of the war-damaged sys- 
tems of roads and inland waterways. 
A study of the potential market for 
power is urged as a basis for a deci- 
sion on a promising hydroelectric 
project, and attention is called to the 
unexploited supply of natural fertilizer 
on the Paracels Islands. 


Kalinga Prize 


D* GeorGE GAMOw, American 
physicist and author of numerous 
books on atomic energy and other sci- 
entific subjects, has received the Kal- 
inga Prize, annually awarded by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The prize 
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was presented by Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
UNESCO Director-General. 

The Kalinga Prize is given by 
UNESCO each year to a science writer 
selected by an international jury. It 
was established in 1952 by B. Patnaik, 
of Cuttack, Orissa, India, for the dual 
purpose of recognizing outstanding in- 
terpretation of general science to the 
general public and of strengthening 
scientific and cultural links between 
India and other nations. The winner 
receives a cash award of £1,000 ster- 
ling and is invited to the annual meet- 
ing of the Indian Science Congress 
and to spend a month visiting and lec- 
turing in India. 

Kalinga was the name of an ancient 
Indian empire conquered in the third 
century B.C. by the Emperor Asoka, 
who was so appalled by the cost of his 
conquest in human life and _ suffer- 
ing that he swore never again to 
wage war. 


Fight Against Malaria 


NTI-MALARIA work in the Western 

Hemisphere received special as- 
sistance recently when the United 
States revealed it was making a con- 
tribution of $1,500,000 to the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, which acts 
as the World Health Organization’s 
regional office for the Americas. The 
money is to be used for expanded as- 
sistance to the malaria eradication 
campaign during 1957, and is in addi- 
tion to the United States’ regular con- 
tribution. The announcement was 
made at the ninth meeting of WHO’s 
Regional Committee for the Americas, 
meeting in Guatemala in September. 


Donation for Arab Refugees 


HE United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency in Palestine has 
received a financial contribution from 
the Philanthropic Fund of the Ameri- 
can Council of Judaism to assist re- 
lief work among Arab refugees. The 
money will be used to endow ten hos- 
pital beds for refugee patients for one 
year. The donation was made possible 
by a special contribution to the Phil- 
anthropic Fund. 

In announcing its receipt, Mr. Henry 
R. Labouisse, Director of the Agency, 
said the donors had requested that the 
money be used for relieving the suf- 
fering of refugees. 


Study Tour Awards 


EVEN winners of United Nations 

Study Tour Awards, from Europe, 
Asia and Latin America, are spending 
the month of November in New York 
to study the work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 
The winners were selected on the 
basis of experience in education, law, 
social welfare activities, and organ- 


izations which would qualify them as 
community leaders able to help pro- 
mote understanding of the work of 
the United Nations. They were chosen 
from among candidates whose names 
were submitted through United Na- 
tions Information Centres. 

The Study Tour winners are: W. J. 
Hobbin of Australia, Oo Thein of 
Burma, Prof. S. Sakari Castren of 
Finland, Mr. Masdani of Indonesia, 
Dr. Franco A. Casadio of Italy, Fran- 
cisco J. Macin of Mexico, and Ter- 
ence Lawson of England. 


Ansong Dam Completed 


NEW DAM Stretching more than 

700 feet across a valley, built to 
impound water that will irrigate 
nearly 5,000 acres of rice fields, has 
been formaily dedicated at Ansong, 
Korea, after two years of work. Con- 
struction of the dam was aided by 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency and other interna- 
tional funds. 

The stone-faced, earth-filled, clay- 
core structure rises nearly seventy feet 
from the valley floor to link two 
mountains and block off a reservoir 
area between them. Water collected 
in the reservoir will be used to in- 
crease grain harvests in an agricultural 
area south of Seoul. 

Construction began in October 
1953, when UNKRA was asked by 
the Republic of Korea to initiate the 
project. The target date for comple- 
tion was March 1957, and the dam 
has been completed six months ahead 
of schedule. Besides providing $27,- 
000 worth of materials for the struc- 
ture, UNKRA supplied $32,000 for 
flood-control measures in the lower 
valley. Help was given by the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for work on the dam 
itself and for construction of canals 
and irrigation channels. 


Aid for Southeast Asia 


BUDGET totaling more than $7 mil- 
lion for health activities in South- 
east Asia in 1958 was agreed upon by 
the World Health Organization’s re- 
gional committee at a meeting in New 
Delhi. The money is expected to be 


available from three sources—WHO’S 
regular budget, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, and the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The 1958 regional program calls for 
more than 180 specific health projects 
related to the field of communicable 
diseases, maternal and child health, 
education and training of medical per- 
sonnel, public health education and 
environmental sanitation. 
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Vital World Issues 


Betore 


Enlarged General Assembly 


_ thoughts and hopes of mankind will once again 

turn to the General Assembly when it convenes 
on November 12 for its eleventh regular session in New 
York. Once again the issues before the world forum 
reflect the troubles and burdens of all humanity. Once 
more, the crowded agenda encompasses the whole field 
of international affairs, ranging from pressing political 
problems to the continuing campaigns against hunger, 
disease and other social scourges. 

Many familiar items again appear on the provisional 
agenda—questions such as disarmament and the out- 
lawing of weapons of mass destruction, Korea, Pales- 
tine and the self-determination of peoples. 

A few new issues are, however, listed for discussion. 
These include a request by India for consideration of 
the peaceful utilization of Antarctica and a proposal 
by Greece for interim measures on human rights, pend- 
ing the entry into force of the United Nations Covenants 
on Human Rights. 

Two other newly inscribed questions concern pro- 
posed amendments to the Charter for increasing the 
membership of both the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council. A group of Latin Ameri- 
can nations and Spain want the Assembly to consider 
increasing the membership of the Security Council, as 
well as the number of votes required for the Coun- 
cil’s decisions. In view of the sharp increase in United 
Nations membership, a number of states have expressed 
the belief that both Europe and Asia should have in- 
creased representation on the Security Council. 

A number of Latin American countries and Spain 
have also proposed for consideration the question of 
increasing the membership of the Economic and Social 
Council and that of the International Law Commission. 
Another new item scheduled for the agenda proposes 
an increase in the number of judges of the International 
Court of Justice. This subject has been sponsored by 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Haiti and Spain. 

Still another new item is a request by Argentina for 
consideration of the establishment of a world-wide 
“svstem of consultation” as part of the general ma- 
‘chinery of the United Nations. 


Altogether, the Assembly’s provisional agenda, issued 
on September 13, lists sixty-six items for consideration. 
As the REVIEW goes to press, supplementary questions 
have increased the number of items for inscription 
to 71. Last year, the Assembly adopted an agenda of 
sixty-six questions, so indications are that this year’s 
final list may be even more extensive. 


The General Debate 

After dealing with organizational matters and adopt- 
ing its agenda, the Assembly’s first important task is 
to conduct a general debate. This takes place in plenary 
session and is generally regarded a= an annual stock- 
taking of the world situation. Heads of delegations 
who wish to do so present their views on world prob- 
lems and on all questions of common concern to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Statements are, in the 
main, formal, carefully-prepared outlines of foreign 
policy, and are often delivered by the Foreign Minister 
of the state concerned. The Assembly thus gleans the 
position taken by Member nations on all the great 
issues confronting the world today. 

Last year, forty-five representatives, including nine- 
teen Foreign Ministers, spoke in the general debate 
which occupied thirteen plenary meetings. This year, 
with the addition of nearly twenty new Members, the 
general debate is expected to be even longer. 


New Members 


Many new delegates—some from old lands like Aus- 
tria, Spain and Portugal, others from newly-independ- 
ent countries like Libya, Laos and Cambodia—will 
take their places at the opening of the Assembly. 
Few parts of the world will still be unrepresented in 
the great Assembly hall when Seftor José Maza, of 
Chile, the retiring President, calls the session to order. 
For the proclaimed goal of universality came much 
closer to realization last December when, in the closing 
hours of the tenth session, sixteen new members were 
admitted into the United Nations, raising the Organiza- 
tion’s total membership from sixty to seventy-six. 

Since then, three new sovereign states — all in Africa 
— have applied for membership and their applica- 
tions now come before the Assembly. These states 
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are Morocco, Tunisia and Sudan, and their membership 
applications have already received the endorsement of 
the Security Council. Their admission would expand 
to eight the number of Member nations in Africa. It is 
expected that the Assembly will take swift action on 
the membership question in order that the representa- 
tives of Morocco, Tunisia and Sudan may take their 
seats at an early stage in the session. 


Further Efforts on Disarmament 


The Assembly will once again consider the complex 
question of the regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces. As the Secretary-General 
points out in the introduction to his annual report to 
the Assembly little if any progress toward the necessary 
measure of agreement on any of the new proposals 
emerging in the disarmament talks has been evident 
since the last Assembly session. Mr. Hammarskjold 
held that this should not, however, discourage renewed 
efforts to further an atmosphere of greater mutual con- 
fidence. The Secretary-General added: “If the nations 
have found it possible to join together in a constructive 
program to use atomic energy for man’s peaceful pro- 
gress, they should also be able to find a way in time 
to join together in a disarmament program that will 
provide them with all the safeguards against destruction.” 

Earlier in the introduction to his report (see page 10) 


Representatives stand for a moment of silent prayer 
or meditation, after the opening of the 
General Assembly’s tenth regular session. 
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the Secretary-General sounded a hopeful note on atomic 
energy. He reported that much progress has been made 
toward building a world-wide partnership in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes which 


will place the common interest above political dif- 


ferences. 
Korea 


While more than three years have elapsed since the 
cease-fire sounded to halt the Korean conflict, the 
problems it left behind are still in the international spot- 
light. The establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic government of Korea, which is the direct 
concern of .he United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, will again 
come before the Assembly which last year reaffirmed 
its resolve to continue to seek an early solution to the 
Korean question, in accordance with the objectives of 
the United Nations. 

The latest report submitted by UNCURK reviews de- 
velopments from September 7, 1955, to August 24 
last. The report deals mainly with the development of 
representative government in the Republic of Korea 
and, in particular, with the presidential and other elec- 
tions of national scope, observation of which the Com- 
mission had undertaken on behalf of the United 
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Nations, and with the economic situation, especially the 
reconstruction progress through international aid. 

rhe report concludes its section on United Nations 
aid with the observation that “in view of the funda- 
mental role that the United Nations has played in the 
establishment and then in the defence of the Republic 
of Korea, the responsibilities for continued assistance 
from the United Nations remain great, the needs still 
extensive and the continuing challenge one not to be 
ignored.” 

In references to the Korean question and the Armis- 
tice, the Commission notes that there has been no 
basic change since it reported a year ago. It confines 
itself principally to setting out again the attitude of the 
Government of the Republic to the Armistice. In this 
regard the Commission states: “The Republic of Korea 
refused to sign the Armistice Agreement but agreed at 
the time not to hinder it while the due search for a 
political settlement went on. Its attitude of opposition 
to the Armistice has remained unshaken and its im- 
patience with the lack of progress so far towards a po- 
litical settlement has been emphatically expressed. The 
Republic still contends that the Armistice is being ob- 
served by the United Nations side alone and that a 
menacing build-up is taking place north of the 
truce line.” The report reviews briefly the develop- 
ments during the year affecting the position of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission notably its 
withdrawal of all the inspection teams in June 1956 
to the demilitarized zone. 

The Commission indicates that, despite the continu- 
ing difficulties confronting the Republic of Korea, it 
has succeeded during the year in further consolidating 
its position as a national state. The Commission gives 
details on the overseas diplomatic representation of the 
Republic of Korea, its adherence to international or- 
ganizations and treaties and increased attendance at 
international conferences, together with mention of the 
fact that it has still pending its application for member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

Another aspect of the Korean problem—that of ex- 
prisoners of the Korean war, a number of whom 
remain, pending final disposition, in India—will also 
be studied. The substantial progress made in helping 
the people of Korea recover from the ravages of war will 
also be described by the Agent-General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). 

In his report to the Assembly the Agent-General re- 
veals that even greater progress in assisting the Korean 
people has been recorded during the past year and that 
the cumulative effects of the aid programs on the 
Korean economy are now evident. He adds: “Coupled 
with the vigorous and determined efforts of the Korean 
Government and people, they have resulted in a greater 
degree of relative economic stability at present than at 
any time since 1951.” 


Middle East Problems 


Events in another troubled area of the world, the 
Middle East, where recent developments have evoked 


widespread concern, will have a high priority in the 
Assembly’s deliberations. One of the reports to the 
Assembly tells of the continued efforts of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to bring about a general solu- 
tion to the overall Palestine problem. 

The Commission reports that, in view of the un- 
changed attitudes of the parties concerned and “their 
failure to avail themselves of the Commission’s serv- 
ices,” it has had no opportunity of exercising its general 
function of conciliation with any prospect of success. 
Since the Commission’s Paris conference with the 
parties in 1951, at which a general solution was sought, 
the Commission “has felt that there were certain con- 
crete problems on which progress could be made inde- 
pendently of the readiness of the parties to reach over- 
all agreement, and that, in fact, progress with regard 
to these problems might not merely be of direct benefit 
to a great number of individuals but would also assist 
in preparing the ground for an effective exercising of 
the Commission’s function of conciliation.” 

The Commission has, therefore, continued its efforts 


concerning the question of blocked Arab refugee bank 


accounts and states that the release operation in general 
has been proceeding satisfactorily and that four fifths 
of the funds in question have now been released. 

The Assembly will consider the report of the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, recounting the 
Agency’s continued efforts to provide a new way of 
life for the homeless thousands in this region. The 
Agency, created in 1949, has the formidable task of 
helping more than 922,000 Palestinian refugees, scat- 
tered over wide areas in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and 
Jordan. Expenditures for relief and self-support projects 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, have been esti- 
mated at about $32 million. 


Colonial Issues 


In a world still groping for lasting peace much at- 
tention remains focussed on so-called colonial prob- 
lems. Two such issues again figure on the Assembly’s 
provisional agenda—one proposed by Greece and the 
other by Indonesia and a group of African-Asian 
states. Both questions have aroused controversial de- 
bate at past Assembly sessions and both directly con- 
cern the future status of non-self-governing islands— 
Cyprus in the eastern approaches of the Mediterranean 
and West New Guinea in the southeast Pacific. 

Greece, it may be recalled, first brought the Cyprus 
issue before the Assembly at its ninth session two years 
ago. The United Kingdom then emphatically opposed 
consideration of the question which it claimed con- 
stituted a flagrant violation of Article 2 (paragraph 7) 
of the Charter. The Assembly subsequently decided to 
discuss the Cyprus question, but later, after intensive 
debate, concluded without negative vote that it was 
“inappropriate for the time being” to adopt any reso- 
lution on the subject. At last year’s session the Assem- 
bly endorsed the recommendation of its General (Steer- 
ing) Committee against inscribing the item on the 
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agenda. This year Greece has again requested the in- 
clusion of the question on the agenda, under the fol- 
lowing title: “Application under the auspices of the 
United Nations, of the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peopies in the case of the popu- 
lation of the island of Cyprus.” 

Another aspect of the Cyprus situation appears on 
the supplementary list of agenda questions. On October 
12 the United Kingdom requested that the Assembly 
should consider an item entitled “Support from Greece 
for terrorism in Cyprus.” In submitting this item for 
inclusion on the supplementary list the United Kingdom 
delegation informed the Secretary-General that an ex- 
planatory memorandum on the question would follow 
“in due course.” 


West New Guinea 

The question of West New Guinea (West Irian), an 
item originally proposed by Indonesia, has also figured 
on the Assembly agenda at two earlier sessions—first in 
1954 and again last year. In 1954 the Assembly failed 
to endorse a resolution on the issue which had been 
recommended by more than a two-thirds majority of its 
Political Committee. Indonesia had asked the Assembly 
to assist in finding a peaceful settlement to the question 
of sovereignty over this rugged territory, at present ad- 
ministered by the Netherlands. At its tenth session last 
year the Assembly unanimously adopted a recommen- 
dation expressing hope that negotiations regarding 
West New Guinea, started by the governments of 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, “would be fruitful” and 
that the problem would be peacefully resolved. 

Lengthy negotiations, however, failed to produce the 
results envisaged. In requesting inclusion of the ques- 
tion once again on the Assembly’s agenda, the sixteen 
African-Asian states sponsoring the item, in an ex- 
planatory memorandum, stated that this failure has re- 
sulted in a deterioration of relations between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands. 

The sixteen Member nations added: “Meanwhile, 
the question of West Irian, which remains unsolved, 
continues to be a cancer in the relationship between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. In its wider context, as 
an unresolved remnant of a colonial problem, it affects 
adversely the whole complex of international relations 
with regard to that part of the world. It remains our 
view that the United Nations has the responsibility and 
duty to further efforts in finding a peaceful solution to 
this long outstanding political dispute between two 
Member States.” 

Algeria 

A group of African-Asian states has similarly re- 
quested the inclusion on the agenda of the Algerian 
question, an issue which also confronted last year’s 
session. In an explanatory memorandum accompanying 
their request, the fifteen countries recalled that last 
year they had accepted a proposal postponing further 
discussion of Algeria, with the hope that France “would 
be guided by the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and would seize this opportunity to negotiate 
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with the true representatives of the Algerian people a 
peaceful settlement, securing their legitimate rights to 
self-determination and independence. 

“This hope for the re-establishment of peace has 
been frustrated,” the fifteen states declared. “Instead of 
adopting a policy of conciliation, France continued its 
acts of extensive military repression, which led to a 
heavy daily toll of lives and property.” The memoran- 
dum of the sponsoring states then stated that since 
postponement of the Algerian question last year, 
“many Member States of the United Nations have, in- 
dividually and collectively, approached the French 
Government through diplomatic channels, seeking a 
peaceful solution. France did not heed these expres- 
sions of deep concern.” 

The sponsoring states added that since last year “re- 
pression and destruction have been intensified and the 
situation has worsened to the point where we have no 
alternative but to request the Assembly to include the 
question of Algeria in the agenda of its eleventh ses- 
sion.” 

It may be recalled that France’s position on the ques- 
tion of Algeria has always been that the issue lies 
strictly within the realm of French domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

It may also be recalled that the French delegation 
withdrew from the Assembly in 1955 when the decision 
to debate Algeria was made, France returned some two 
months later when the Assembly decided that it was 
“no longer seized” of the question on its agenda. 


World’s Economic Stock Taking 

In the economic sphere the Assembly’s agenda again 
includes several major questions dealing with long-term 
aid for underdeveloped areas of the world, the in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped countries and the 
continued operation of the United Nations technical 
assistance programs. 

The economic progress of the world in the last 
decade has been impressive, according to the World 
Economic Survey, 1955, published last June by the 
United Nations. Even in many parts of the world where 
economic stagnation has persisted for generations, the 
seeds of economic growth have begun to take root. 
Nevertheless, dire poverty remains the constant plight 
of great masses of people. Again, although the period 
has not been marred by severe industrial depression in 
the more developed areas, forces of instability—gene- 
rated, in part, by the process of rapid growth itself— 
have accompanied the progress in national and inter- 
national economic activity. 

In the search for an adequate and steady pace of 
economic development, primary responsibility rests with 
the individual country. It is, however, being increasingly 
recognized that the mutual interdependence of nations 
makes close international co-operation necessary for the 
attainment of this objective. 

The world’s economic ills will now be assayed by 
the Assembly’s Second Committee which will be guided 

(Continued on page 40) 





Introduction to 


the Annual Report 


of the Secretary-General 


When Mr. Hammarskjold submitted to the General Assembly the 


eleventh annual report of the Secreiary-General on the work of the United 


Nations, covering the period from June 16, 1955, to June 15, 1956, he 
informed the Member states that the review of the role of the Organization 


—usually included as an introduction to the report—would this year be 


transmitted at a later date, closer to the postponed opening of the eleventh 


regular session of the Assembly on November 12, 1956. The text of this 


introduction follows. 


Universality and Its Consequences 


I the period under review the most important devel- 

opment bearing upon the future role of the United 
Nations in world affairs is the decisive step that has 
been taken toward universality of membership. 

When the General Assembly convenes next month, 
sixteen new Member states will be represented and the 
Assembly will have before it the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Security Council for the admission 
of three additional new Members. Thus, after many 
years of deadlock, the United Nations will have in- 
creased its membership within a single year by approxi- 
mately one third. Furthermore, important additions 
have been made to the membership of the specialized 
agencies. The whole United Nations system, therefore, 
enters its second decade far closer than before to be- 
coming, in fact, a system fully representative of the 
diversity of the world community. 

The new Members of the United Nations will be 
welcomed in their own right. Their admission, and the 
admission of other nations which may be expected to 
follow in due course, will also be welcomed because of 
the opportunities for more effective service to the pur- 
poses of the Charter that the wider membership will 
give to the Organization, 

We live in a period of fundamental and rapid changes 
in the relationship of nations and peoples having differ- 
ing cultures and social systems. The new age that is 
emerging is an age of promise. It could also become one 
of disaster. We are seeking to cope with world issues 


of great difficulty but equally of high challenge. The 
hope of finding peaceful, just and constructive solutions 
of these issues rests upon our ability to foster the growth 
of understanding, cooperation and mutual accommoda- 
tion of interests among all the nations. 

Because its Charter is a world Charter, the United 
Nations is a unifying force in a divided world. Because 
its institutions are world institutions, they are fitted to 
determine the common interest and enlarge the area of 
common ground. This applies in full measure, I believe, 
to three great challenges of our time. These are: first, 
the relationship of the peoples of Asia and Africa with 
the peoples of Western traditions; second, economic 
development for that majority of mankind which has 
so far shared so little in the fruits of the industrial age; 
third, the unresolved conflict between the ideologies that 
divide the world. Because the United Nations is now 
becoming more widely representative, its capacity to 
serve as an influence for peace and constructive progress 
in meeting these great challenges has been increased 

To make good use of this increased capacity for 
service presents, in itself, a challenge of considerable 
difficulty. The admission of many new Members creates 
new constitutional, political and organizational problems 
for the United Nations. There are such constitutional 
questions as those raised by proposals to enlarge the 
membership of the Security Council and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. There are problems of politi- 
cal adjustment to the fact that changes in world rela- 
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tionships will henceforth be more fully reflected in the 
debates and decisions of the United Nations. There are 
procedural problems relating to the orderly, responsible 
and expeditious conduct of business which increased 
membership inevitably brings and there are, for the 
Secretariat, organizational and administrative problems 
to which I shall refer later. These problems are, how- 
ever, far outweighed by the opportunity to build a more 
effective world organization. 

The United Nations can grow in real strength only to 
the extent that ways are found to use the Organization 
to full advantage forthe purposes it was created to 
serve. The events of the past year have in some respects 
given encouraging evidence of such growth. 


The Role of the United Nations 
in a Changing World 


Article 1 of the United Nations Charter states that 
one of the main purposes of the United Nations is “to 
develop friendly relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples.” This recognition of the principle of 
self-determination as a basis for friendly relations among 
nations means that democratic ideals, which have car- 
ried many peoples to new heights, are given a worldwide 
application. The governments signatories to the Charter 
have formulated here a policy which, in the light of 
history, may well come to be regarded as one of the 
most significant landmarks of our time. 


The United Nations, of course, is not the cause of the 
great change through which more than half of mankind, 
for centuries voiceless, has grown into or is now moving 
toward membership of the world community as citizens 
of independent national states, But the Organization is 
inevitably a focal point for efforts so to guide the diffi- 
cult and delicate development that this progress may 
be achieved in peace and become a means to reinforce 
peace. 

To say this is not to overlook that, in many cases, 
other procedures than those created by the Charter may 
provide possibilities of working out fundamental 
elements of the new relationship. The Charter itself 
foresees negotiations between parties as an initial step 
in the solution of conflicts which are unavoidable during 
a period of fundamental change. But I believe that such 
negotiations gain by being conducted against the back- 
ground of the principles and purposes of the Charter 
and that the results can usefully be brought within the 
framework of the United Nations. If the negotiations 
prove unsuccessful, they should then be followed up on 
the basis laid down and in the forms prescribed by 
the Charter. 

It is important to remember that the Charter en- 
dorses self-determination as a basis for friendly relations 
among nations. Both unrealistic impatience in the 
movement toward self-determination and wasteful 
resistance to it would contradict this philosophy of the 
Charter by leading to conflicts which might threaten 
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peace. Under the Charter the nations concerned are there- 
fore called upon to further the movement toward self- 
determination in such a manner as to strengthen the 
bonds of world community instead of weakening them. 

Forces that stimulate this movement have also led 
to the emergence of a new nationalism. This national- 
ism can be a constructive element, raising the dignity 
and stature of peoples and mobilizing their best moral 
resources. But, in a period of severe emotional strains, 
it may also find expressions which are in fact hostile to 
the steady growth of the very national life it aims to 
serve. The United Nations may help in avoiding such 
a self-defeating development. 

Within the community of nations, so great a change 
in the political relationships must arouse deep emotions 
on all sides. Positions long vital to great nations are 
involved. And on the other side the intensity of aspira- 
tions for equal status creates pressures for extreme 
action. I am convinced that in this situation the United 
Nations could be a source of greater assistance to gov- 
ernments than it has so far been. The give and take of 
public debate has been firmly established within the 
Organization and plays a valuable role in the determi- 
nation of the common interest, but the resources for 
reconciliation, which the Organization can also provide, 
have not received equal recognition. The tensions of 
our time are too severe to permit us to neglect these 
resources and should impel us to use the United Nations 
in such a manner as to widen the possibilities for con- 
structive negotiation which are inherent in the nature of 
the Organization. 

We should, I believe, seek a development which 
would give greater emphasis to the United Nations as 
an instrument for negotiation of settlements, as distinct 
from the mere debate of issues. The Charter does not 
envisage settlements imposed by force. But the obliga- 
tion of states to settle their disputes by peaceful methods 
does not mean that principles of justice and interna- 
tional law may be disregarded. The Charter reconciles 
the obligation of peaceful settlement with the objective 
of justice and equity through its emphasis on peaceful 
negotiation in which the full weight of the world com- 
munity, as organized in the United Nations under the 
principles of the Charter, is brought to bear on the 
issue at stake. 


The preceding observations have, in varying degree, 
a bearing on several problems which will come up for 
consideration in the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly. What has been said about the role of the 
United Nations also has a bearing on the Suez problem 
which, when this is written, is before the Security Coun- 
cil. I shall make no further comment on any of these 
problems here. 


The Palestine question has a position more inde- 
pendent of the general development to which I have 
referred, but it is not unrelated in certain of its aspects. 
Since I have recently submitted several reports to the 
Security Council on the situation in Palestine, I do not 
consider it necessary to give here any further summary 





of developments since the last session of the Assembly. 
It may, however, be appropriate to stress my continuing 
belief, in spite of the difficulties and disappointments 
encountered, that the approach chosen by the Security 
Council last spring is one that should be followed up 
with all possible energy. I believe that the Council has 
improved the chances of developing a policy helpful to 
the Governments and peoples working for peace in the 
area, by adding to its public debate of the issues in- 
volved a direct diplomatic approach to the governments 
in the region, along the lines of its resolutions of 
last spring. 


Atomic Energy 


Since my last report, much progress has been made 
toward building a worldwide partnership in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes which 
will place the common interest above political differ- 
ences. 

The International Atomic Energy Conference con- 
vened by the United Nations in the summer of 1955 at 
Geneva proved to be an important turning point in this 
direction. At this conference, channels for the free 
exchange of peaceful atomic knowledge, which had been 
closed, were opened wide. The conference resulted in a 
sharing of scientific and engineering knowledge of un- 
precedented scope in this field. This, in itself, will bene- 
fit the world for years to come. It laid the foundation 
for further and more rapid progress toward mastery 
of the practical applications of this new source of 
energy. But the conference did more than this. It was a 
successful reassertion of faith in international coopera- 
tion for the common benefit. In a time of tension and 
anxiety, it gave evidence that our generation was 
capable of a political initiative worthy of its scientific 
and technical achievements. 

The spirit of cooperation was evident also in the suc- 
cessful outcome of the discussions and negotiations on 
a new International Atomic Energy Agency, culminat- 
ing in the conference of eighty-two nations on the draft 
statute now in session at United Nations Headquarters. 
It was equally evident in the unanimous decisions of the 
General Assembly last year to hold a second United 
Nations conference for the exchange of technical in- 
formation on peaceful uses and to establish the fifteen- 
member Scientific Committee on the Effects ot Atomic 
Radiation. 


The Advisory Committee to the Secretary-General 
on atomic matters has recommended that the second 
conference should take place on or about September 1, 
1958. The Radiation Committee has made a good start 
upon its important work of assembling and evaluating 
available information in this field and will hold its 
second meeting later this month. Finally, on the basis 
of the progress made during the past year, there is good 
reason to hope that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will come into being next year, and that it will 
function in close relationship with the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, in accordance with the 
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recommendations of the General Assembly. Such a rela- 
tionship will undoubtedly be to the mutual benefit of 
the organizations and safeguard that unity of action, 


with freedom of initiative, which is essential for the 


success of this new development. 


Our knowledge points to the probability that atomic 
energy will become in the not too distant future a major 
new source of power for a second industrial revolution. 
The new capacity for economic expansion that will be 
ours when this time comes can be turned to the support 
of economic progress in all countries. It can, in partic- 
ular, facilitate a faster rate of economic development in 
those parts of the world where the standard of living 
continues to lag dangerously far behind the industrial- 
ized areas. It can also help our efforts to reduce ten- 
sions and conflicts by removing some of their economic 
and social causes. It can do so, and the inequities and 
weaknesses which marred the industrial revolution of 
the last century can be avoided, under one condition. We 
must continue to guide the development in the same 
spirit of cooperation that has marked its beginnings. 
And we must entrust to the new International Atomic 
Energy Agency and other United Nations activities in 
this field responsibilities commensurate with the central 
role of world organization in matters which vitally con- 
cern the common welfare of all nations. 


Disarmament 


The past year has been a time of reassessment of 
the problem of disarmament in the nuclear age. Strong 
evidence has been given of the growing mutual recog- 
nition that the immensely destructive power of the new 
weapons has made another world war incompatible 
with national survival on both sides, This, in itself, 
should help to pave the road toward agreement on a 
system for the international control and reduction of 
armaments. Also, the advances in and wider sharing 
of atomic knowledge and technology, together with the 
evolution that is under way in international political 
affairs, are leading governments to rethink and re- 
examine the problems of effective controls. 


The main new proposals that have emerged in the 
disarmament discussions during the past year have been 
advanced primarily as partial or limited steps of a 
confidence-building nature. There have been the pro- 
posals of the United States and of the USSR aimed 
at preventing a surprise attack, the proposals of the 
Western Powers and of the USSR for a limited initial 
reduction of armed forces, the proposal of France for 
the publication of military budgets, the proposal of the 
United Kingdom to try out inspection and control in a 
limited area and the proposal of India to end experi- 
mental explosions of nuclear weapons. 


Little, if any, progress toward the necessary measure 
of agreement on any of these proposals has been evi- 
dent in the disarmament discussions that have taken 
place since the last session of the General Assembly. 
This should not, however, discourage renewed efforts 
to further an atmosphere of greater mutual confidence. 
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If the nations have found it possible to join together 
in a constructive program to use atomic energy for 
man’s peaceful progress, they should also be able to 
find a way in time to join together in a disarmament 
program that will provide them all with safeguards 
against destruction. 


Africa 


It becomes steadily more significant to the rest of the 
world that the continent of Africa, with some two 
hundred million inhabitants, is in a crucial state of 
transition. Changes in political, economic and social 
ways are taking place in much of the continent, at times 
perhaps with a rapidity too great for proper assimila- 
tion. On the other hand, there is a growing restiveness, 
born of impatient nationalism, racial handicaps, and 
frustrated aspirations, that is virtually endemic to some 
areas. The urgency of the time factor in seeking peace- 
ful and orderly solutions for Africa’s basic problems 
has become even more evident in the year under review 
than before. 

It is quite clearly in prospect that the voices of Africa 
which will be heard henceforth in the United Nations 
will be increasingly those of the Africans themselves. 
Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia, having achieved inde- 
pendence, are in process of admission to membership. 
This will expand to eight the number of Member states 
in the African continent. The Gold Coast is well on the 
way to becoming a fully sovereign member of the 
British Commonwealth under the name of Ghana and 


may be seeking membership within the coming year. 
Nigeria is advancing rapidly along the same road. The 
independence promised by the General Assembly to 
Somaliland under Italian administration becomes due 


in 1960. 


In the interest of the common good, the United 
Nations must seek to be as helpful as possible to this 
continent in transition—to its independent and depend- 
ent areas alike. Last May, the United Nations super- 
vised the plebiscite in the Trust Territory of Togoland 
under United Kingdom administration in which a major- 
ity of Togolese voters favored union with an independ- 
ent Gold Coast. Subsequently, the Trusteeship Council 
recommended to the General Assembly termination of 
the trusteeship when the Gold Coast attains independ- 
ence within the British Commonwealth. These were 
precedent-making and historic steps toward fulfilment 
of the Charter objectives for dependent peoples. 

There are clear constitutional limitations to the extent 
of other United Nations contributions to orderly pro- 
gress in Africa. Nevertheless, even within these limita- 
tions, the United Nations can, I believe, be more helpful 
than it has been. Its necessarily modest efforts can be 
undertaken on a wider basis and possibly in some new 
direction. 

The broad assurances of the United Nations Charter 
might be spelled out more specifically in their applica- 
tion to individual territories, The question of the course 
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of development that a people may anticipate is no less 
valid for the peoples of Africa than for any other peo- 
ples. It would seem to be in the best interest of all the 
nations concerned with Africa and its future that Afri- 
cans should be as fully advised as possible on this score. 
It is evident that in the immediate future the pace of 
economic, social and political development in many 
places will have to be substantially accelerated if serious 
stresses are to be averted. The pace in the past, when 
confronted with the new demands and pressures of this 
day, inevitably appears too casual and leisurely. The 
international community, through its various channels 
of technical aid, affords, upon call, a ready means of 
assistance toward more rapid development, whatever 
the existing status of the people and territory concerned. 
A preliminary United Nations technical assistance mis- 
sion is about to visit Morocco and Tunisia at the 
request of the governments of these two countries. The 
need being so large, there is a sound basis for expecting 
more requests for such assistance. The United Nations 
should be prepared to meet these growing needs. 


As concerns those economic and social programs and 
activities relating to Africa which are undertaken within 
the United Nations family, there is undoubtedly a need 
for further efforts toward developing effective coordina- 
tion and a common perspective. I shall, in due course, 
offer some suggestions in this direction within the area 
of Secretariat responsibilities. 


Economic and Social Questions 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


At its summer session this year the Economic and 
Social Council marked its tenth anniversary by review- 
ing the main economic trends of the past ten years and 
the development of international action during that 
period in support of the objectives of Article 55 of the 
Charter. The United Nations economic surveys and the 
statements of representatives of Member Governments 
pointed to many positive achievements, both national 
and international, which provide good foundations for 
further progress. They also made clear that some of the 
most important economic and social problems con- 
fronting the world are almost as far from solution as 
they were ten years ago. 


Most serious is the continued widening of the gap 
between the industrially advanced countries and the 
underindustrialized countries in the relative rate of 
growth of per capita incomes since before the war. This 
has occurred in spite of all the effort and attention that 
have been directed over the past decade in national, 
bilateral, regional and United Nations programs toward 
the economic development of those vast areas of the 
world where poverty continues to be the law of life for 
the great majority of mankind. 

While we have not yet succeeded in bridging the gap 
between economically developed and underdeveloped 
countries, we have come to understand better that the 
problem has roots in the world structure of demand. 
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With the growth of output and income in most of the 
industrial countries, it is true that the demand for 
primary production may be expected to rise, but experi- 
ence over a long period has shown that this rise is far 
from proportional. Even if supplies of primary products 
were to keep pace with the demand and the terms of 
trade were to remain unchanged, the growth of income 
earned in primary production would lag considerably 
behind the growth in income of industrial countries. 

As is demonstrated in the World Economic Survey, 
1955, the growth of total output in the economically 
underdeveloped countries has lagged behind that of 


the developed countries, not so much because of lesse1 


progress in each of the major sectors of production 
taken separately, but because agriculture, which ac- 
counts for a much higher proportion of the total in these 
countries, almost everywhere has expanded at a much 
lower rate than has industrial production, 

If the economically underdeveloped countries are 
even to maintain, let alone increase, their relative share 
of the world’s total output, they cannot rely exclusively 
on expanded exports of primary products to industrial 
countries, but must embark upon a program of broad 
economic development. It is true that, because of the 
great difference in their productive capacity, the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries cannot hope for 
many years to come to match in absolute terms the 
rate of growth in the economically advanced countries. 
Unless, however, at least a higher percentage rate of 
growth in the economically underdeveloped countries 
than in the developed countries can be achieved, it will 
be impossible ever to increase the share of the less 
developed countries in the distribution of the per capita 
income of the world. This should be a reasonable and 
attainable target for economic development. So far, this 
target has not been reached and the trend persists in 
the other direction. Even in percentage terms, the poor 
have become relatively poorer. 

Put this way, it is easy to see how wrong and how 
dangerous it would be to permit such a trend to con- 
tinue. The political, economic and social consequences 
of failure to take adequate and timely remedial action 
upon the hopes of all nations for peace and a better 
life are only too apparent. We must intensify our efforts, 
both national and international, to reverse the trend by 
stepping up, on a considerable scale, the processes of 
economic development. 

I would be the last to minimize the difficulties and 
complexities that confront the nations in this field. The 
1any-sided character of the problem of economic de- 
velopment is abundantly clear; we have grown increas- 
ingly aware not only of its economic dimensions but 
also of its diverse social ramifications. The goal of 
economic development implies for many countries a 
concerted undertaking to set up an industrial revolution 
more rapid than that which transformed Western Euro- 
pean civilization, and yet does not involve the extreme 
social costs which were then incurred. It is self-evident 
that the primary responsibility for such an undertaking 
must rest with the underdeveloped countries themselves. 
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Nevertheless, I believe there are several areas open to 
more effective international action which would con- 
tribute to the ends we seek. 


STABILIZATION OF COMMODITY PRICES 


There is, first, the problem of attenuating fluctuations 
in commodity markets upon which the economically 
underdeveloped countries are so heavily dependent both 
for their income and their foreign exchange require- 
ments. To the extent that we can progress toward a 
solution of this problem we shall be better able to place 
the problem of assistance through the flow of interna- 
tional capital in proper perspective. 

Since the economically underdeveloped countries de- 
pend to so large an extent upon exports of primary 
products for their export earnings, they are especially 
vulnerable to the extreme price fluctuations that have 
continued to characterize the world commodity mar- 
kets. As I pointed out to the Economic and Social 
Council last July, the vital importance of stabilization 
of commodity prices to economic development is shown 
by the fact that even in highly prosperous times fluctua- 
tions in commodity earnings frequently cancel out sev- 
eral times over the international assistance a country 
may be receiving from all sources. Furthermore, a 
change of only 5 per cent in average export prices is 
approximately equivalent to the entire annual inflow of 
private and public capital and government grants to 
underdeveloped countries, 

The stabilization of the prices of primary products 
should, I believe, have a high priority in an intensified 
program for economic development. I do not suggest 
new international machinery for this purpose. What is 
needed is greater understanding and goodwil) on the 
part of both governments and people in using the ma- 
chinery that already exists. We have long ceased to 
accept unemployment as the price for keeping an indus- 
trial economy in balance. We have also accepted full 
employment as an international as well as a national 
obligation. Equally, we must come to realize that violent 
price fluctuations in the commodity markets are not 
productive of economic balance in the world, but of 
economic chaos, with all its political and social conse- 
quences in the underdeveloped countries. And we must 
learn to accept commodity price stabilization as an 
international obligation inseparable from the increasing 
economic interdependence of the world community. A 
more stable and expanding foreign trade is the most 
essential economic condition of, and will supply the 
greatest financial resources for, the necessary accelera- 
tion of the processes of economic development. 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


We have also to face the fact that the flow of inter- 
national capital has failed in the past ten years even to 
regain its importance of only a generation ago; this is 
the case in relation both to trade and to income and 
investment. It is evident that we must seek ways to 
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increase the supply of foreign investment capital, both 
public and private, available for economic development. 
The past several years have witnessed an increase in 
governmental action, both in capital-exporting and 
capital-importing countries, designed to promote the 
international flow of private capital, but the results have 
thus far been rather limited. Recent events have once 
again brought to the forefront the importance of inter- 
national confidence for the flow of private capital. 

In the field of international organization, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation is now in being and is a step 
in the right direction. So would be the establishment of 
the proposed Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. But an adequate solution of the 
problem involves, of course, considerations much wider 
than can be answered by new institutions alone. 


It has often been said that heavy expenditures for 
armaments to defend national security make it difficult 
to increase the flow of capital for economic develop- 
ment. However true this may be, to make adequate 
progress in economic development dependent upon 
disarmament is to put the cart before the horse. We 
need a wider understanding and acceptance of the fact 
that a successful program of economic development is 
one of the most necessary elements in building up the 
conditions of stability and confidence which will make 
possible real progress toward disarmament. Such a 
program would be one of the greatest and most lasting 
contributions we could make toward strengthening the 
security of all nations, 


THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


In addition to new measures for stabilizing the for- 
eign trade of the economically underdeveloped countries 
and in other ways increasing the financial resources 
available for economic development, it is evident that 
we need also to increase the flow of skills and experts. 

This year’s review of the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance has confirmed the 
growing usefulness of the program. In the political 
sense, it is a living demonstration that it is possible for 
diverse and differing nations to work effectively together 
for the common good. It has shown itself to be well 
adapted to the requirements of the countries seeking 
help. On the other hand, it is also clear that the techni- 
cal assistance needs of those countries far exceed the 
present financial resources of the program. A realistic 
reappraisal of the role of multilateral technical assist- 
ance in economic development will lead, I believe, to 
the conclusion that the resources available to the pro- 
gram should be increased in order to enable it to re- 
spond more fully to the needs that are so evident. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE GAP IN NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The administrative problem confronting nations 
which are entering the industrial age for the first time 
deserves more attention than it has received. The lack 
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of a sufficient number of experienced officials to admin- 
ister national economic development plans is common 
to most of these countries. In the long run, as a social 
structure better adapted to the requirements of modern 
technology is built up, they will develop a class of 
national administrators adequate to their needs. But for 
many years the shortage of such a class will be strongly 
felt. 

In the short run there is, for many of these countries, 
no way to fill the administrative gap without outside 
help. It is for this reason that I have suggested con- 
sideration of creating a new type of international civil 
service, whose members would be seconded for duty as 
administrators to governments needing them for their 
national development programs. As distinct from ex- 
perts under the technical assistance program, who give 
advice but are not normally entrusted with executive 
responsibilities, such officials would be expected to serve 
in an executive capacity the governments to which they 
were seconded. They would, at the same time, help the 
governments to build up more rapidly the trained per- 
sonnel needed for their national administrations, both 
by their contribution to “on the job” training and by 
service in administrative training programs such as 
those to which the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration is giving increasing aid. 

I recognize, of course, that there are many legal and 
organizational questions that require study and clarifica- 
tion before an international service of this kind could 
be established. The creation of such a service should, 
of course, be attempted only if it would be welcomed 
by the interested countries themselves. But there is 
evidence that the urgency of the need is becoming ever 
more apparent to governments now struggling, with 
insufficiently manned administrations, to cope with the 
complex and difficult problems that confront them. I 
also believe that the political circumstances which dom- 
inate Our age point to the world community as the best 
source of outside assistance of this kind. The world 
community should be prepared to respond to the chal- 
lenge when it comes, 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Four years ago, the first United Nations World Social 
Report found that the people of the villages were the 
forgotten men of economic development. While their 
problems remain far from solution, it is fair to say that 
today most governments are undertaking in some degree 
the extension to its rural population of technical serv- 
ices in agriculture, health, education and welfare. This 
extension has been most effective in countries which 
have undertaken these programs with full attention to 
the importance of community participation. We have 
witnessed a real surge of interest in many Member 
states in these community development programs. The 
results are not always spectacular in physical terms, 
the improvements effected are small in themselves, but 
they are clearly expressive of a new spirit of self-confi- 
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dence which has started people on a forward move. 
We shall be mistaken if we lose sight of the great poten- 
tial for contributing to material advancement through 
the voluntary mobilization of individual human re- 
sources and the awakening of dormant incentives. This 
has a special significance for development in those areas 
where scarcities of capital, skills, and managerial com- 
petence now operate as inhibiting factors. 

The difficulties attendant upon social and institutional 
changes at both national and local levels are only too 
evident. It seems to me that the United Nations can 
make a constructive contribution in assisting govern- 
ments to achieve this new orientation, which holds such 
great promise not only for economic development but 
also for enhancing the “dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 


OTHER PRACTICAL STEPS 


The international community can also help to 
strengthen economic and social development programs 
in two areas where knowledge of the basic facts is 
frequently insufficient for sound planning. Intensified 
efforts are required to assist many countries in improv- 
ing the content and methodology of national statistics and 
in training statisticians. And we need to know more about 
the relation of population growth and other demo- 
graphic problems to development, particularly with 
respect to internal migration from rural areas to the 
cities. I hope to give to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil an analysis of these problems in the forthcoming 
World Social Report. 


We should, I feel, take further steps to encourage the 
development of regional economic cooperation within 
the United Nations framework. The work of the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe, for Asia and the Far 
East and for Latin America provides one of the most 
promising avenues open to the Member Governments 
for common action leading to more effective results in 
programs of economic and social development. 


Alp TO CHILDREN AND REFUGEES 


The United Nations programs for children and for 
refugees were established by the Member nations as 
responses of conscience by the international community 
to clearly felt needs. The United Nations Children’s 
Fund is increasingly effective in its work because of the 
support that Members are rightly providing in growing 
measure, But support for the programs of aid to refu- 
gees continues to lag far behind despite repeated ap- 
peals. Surely it is incumbent upon all concerned that 
the comparatively small amounts needed for these vic- 
tims of war and political upheaval should be forth- 
coming. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Organization has continued to deal with some 
human rights questions in the traditional manner—that 
is to say, through the preparation of international con- 
ventions on particular aspects of human rights. During 


the past year agreement was reached on the substantive 
provisions of the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women, and a United Nations conference, at- 
tended by representatives of over fifty states, approved 
and opened for signature an international instrument 
outlawing debt bondage, serfdom and other forms of 


. servile status. This “Supplementary Convention on the 


Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institutions 
and Practices Similar to Slavery” also includes an agreed 
solution of a problem which has long preoccupied the 
United Nations, namely, the question of the application 
of United Nations conventions to Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The compromise solution reached 
at this conference might help in removing one of the 
obstacles to an agreement on the covenants on human 
rights. 

The United Nations will soon be engaged in study- 
ing developments in the observance of human rights 
throughout the world by means of a periodic reporting 
system which may prove to be of considerable signifi- 
cance. Combined with this system there will be a series 
of intensive studies of the evolution and application of 
specific rights or groups of rights, including a series of 
studies of discrimination in various fields. An encourag- 
ing development during the past year has been the 
willingness of nearly all governments to cooperate with 
the United Nations in the preparation of such global 
studies as a prelude to further action. This reporting 
system should not be allowed to develop into a vehicle 
for the criticism of Member states, and the studies of 
particular rights should not become mere catalogues of 
instances in which those rights have been violated or 
denied. The purpose of these activities should be to 
share experiences and techniques that may help us to 
make more progress in promoting human rights. 

In response to government requests, preparations are 
going forward to develop the program of advisory serv- 
ices in the field of human rights which the General 
Assembly authorized at its last session. When address- 
ing the Commission on Human Rights earlier this year, 
I confessed to some scepticism about applying in this 
area certain methods usually associated with technical 
assistance programs. Since then proposals have emerged 
which, I now believe, may well contribute to the clarifi- 
cation of some human rights problems. I refer particu- 
larly to the sharing of experience through seminars 
under the new program of advisory services. 

Budget and Administration 
ECONOMY AND CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT 

The need to devote additional resources to the most 
urgent of the tasks which the United Nations system 
exists to serve underlines the importance of economy 
in the allocation and use of the total resources that can 
be made available. On the administrative side, Member 
Governments are familiar with the views of the Sec- 
retary-General and the steps he has taken toward 
reducing administrative costs. But economy is also, and 
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primarily, a question of the number and scope of pro- 
grams that the Member Governments ask the United 
Nations to undertake, Many efforts have been exerted 
over the past three years—in the specialized agencies 
as well as in the United Nations itself—by representa- 
tives of governments and by the Secretariat to achieve 
a greater measure of concentration upon major tasks. 
Nevertheless, the tendency still persists to proliferate 
programs which are then frequently endowed with in- 
adequate resources. 


This dichotomy has proved to be one of the most 
stubborn ailments afflicting the participation by Mem- 
ber Governments in international organization. So long 
as it continues the capacity of the world community to 
respond adequately to the really great needs of our time 
will be impaired. 

Economy must not be achieved at the expense of 
effective performance of the major tasks which are 
rightly entrusted to the United Nations. But economy 
by concentration of resources upon these tasks is an 
objective greatly to be desired. I warmly welcome the 
resolution recently adopted on this subject by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


As already indicated, the wider membership and 
the growing responsibilities of the Organization create 
problems also of an administrative nature. Within a 
framework set by the greatest possible economy, the 
main task of those responsible for the administration of 
the Secretariat is to see to it that the personnel resources 
are so utilized and coordinated as to provide for the 
highest efficiency. In the reorganization, which has been 
put into effect over the last few years, considerable 
attention was given to the question of the balance be- 
tween officials on the most senior level and the rest of the 
staff. It was pointed out that a streamlining operation 
reducing the total number of staff necessarily must in- 
crease the responsibilities for leadership on high levels 
and that, therefore, a reduction of the senior posts could 
never be expected to be proportionate to the general 
reduction of the staff. In spite of that, the reorganization 
led to a reduction of the total cost for officials on the 
top level of close to 25 per cent. 

The lack of the necessary experience with the new 
arrangements and certain adjustments made in order 
to facilitate the transition from the older system, gave 
to the new organization on the senior levels a tentative 
character, and it was my declared intention to submit 
for the approval of the General Assembly such definite 
proposals concerning arrangements on the senior level 


as might emerge from the experiences gained during a 
trial period. I hope to present at the twelfth session of 
the General Assembly a report containing such pro- 
posals. However, it may be appropriate for me, in 
anticipation of that report, to give a brief evaluation of 


the situation as it appears now. 


The whole question of the organization at the senior 
level is closely related to the development of the posi- 
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tion and functions of the Secretary-General himself. In 
the administrative field, an important element in the 
reorganization was that the previous arrangement by 
which an Assistant Secretary-General was the normal 
link between the Secretary-General and the Principal 
Directors in charge of personnel problems and budget- 
ary questions was abandoned so that, instead, a Director 
of Personnel and a Controller, both with rank of Under- 
Secretary, would report directly to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. It was then assumed that close cooperation should 
be established between the two officials just mentioned, 
but that they would both have such access to the 
Secretary-General as would render it possible for him 
to exert a direct and personal leadership in the two 
main administrative fields. It is my experience, from 
the two years that this new system has been functioning, 
that it has led to increased efficiency and smoothness 
of operation without in any way increasing the burden 
on the Secretary-General personally. It has recently 
been suggested that it might be advisable to revert to 
the previous arrangement, presumably because of a 
feeling that the other responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General would render it difficult for him also to put his 
full weight behind administrative policies, especially the 
important activities pursued by the Director of Person- 
nel and the Controller. As indicated, experience so far 
does not lead me to believe that such a reversal of the 
present arrangement would be to the advantage of the 
Administration. I would, however, like to postpone my 
final judgment. Next year the longer experience gath- 
ered would also make it easier for Member Govern- 
ments to reach a definite conclusion. 

The suggestion referred to above draws attention to 
the increased responsibilities which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has had to shoulder in recent times. These respon- 
sibilities have, especially in the course of 1956, made it 
necessary for the Secretary-General to be absent from 
Headquarters for considerable periods and have engaged 
an increasing part of his time when at Headquarters. 
This development has been linked primarily to the 
special tasks entrusted to the Secretary-General by the 
Security Council in relation to the Palestine problem. 
It is, of course, too early to say to what extent such 
special tasks may indicate a continuing trend in the 
development of the functions of the Secretary-General. 
In any event, they have demonstrated the desirability 
of a system sufficiently flexible to enable the Secretary- 
General to devote a major part of his time to specific 
political problems. Although, in the light of experience, 
I would consider it premature to put forward any pro- 
posals now which would help to increase this flexibility, 
I feel that the Organization is facing here a question 
which merits attention on a long-term basis. 

With a Secretariat whose executive head under the 
Charter is the only elected officer and who, for that 
reason, can delegate his responsibilities only to a limited 
extent, the possibilities of creating such a flexibility are 
necessarily restricted. One is indicated by the proposal 
to reintroduce a senior post above the posts of Director 
of Personnel and Controller. Other possibilities might 
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be to regularize a system by which part of the specific 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General are delegated 
for longer periods, for example one year, in rotation 
among the senior officials. Still another possibility would 
be to create an intermediary post of Deputy Secretary- 
General either elected by the General Assembly or 
appointed by the Secretary-General himself as his per- 
sonal representative for all questions which he, because 
of his other duties, might not be able to follow in the 
way and to the extent which is desirable. None of these 
possible solutions is free from serious objections. So far 
I do not consider that the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General have been such as to overburden him 
personally or to restrict his possibilities of fulfilling his 
various functions. Were it to become necessary, it might 
be possible to overcome temporary difficulties by an 
ad hoc arrangement, covering, for example, such a spe- 
cial assignment as the one the Secretary-General now 
has in relation to the Palestine problem. In a final 
consideration of the question raised here no innovations 
should, of course, be made which might weaken the 
unity of policy and introduce elements of political con- 
troversy or lead to administrative inadvertencies. 


Belonging to the same category of problems is the 
question of the proper number of Under-Secretaries 


and other officials on the most senior level of equal 
rank. The view has been expressed that the number of 
officials on this level at present is unduly large. It has 
been felt that this represented a lack of economy, was 
bound to lead to difficulties in the coordination of the 
various activities, and might put the Secretary-General 
under an unnecessary pressure in his efforts to maintain 
current contact with all the senior officials. In part, the 
present number of senior officials is explained by his- 
torical circumstances; it is my hope that, at the end of 
the trial period, the proposals put forward can be 
framed independently of such considerations. I have 
given the matter constant and careful thought and my 
conclusion is that, even on a purely rational basis, only 
a minor reduction of the present number of senior 
officials is possible. To some extent that is explained 
by the need to provide for a wide geographical distri- 
bution. The main reason, however, is of another char- 
acter. It should not be overlooked that the Secretariat 
has to cover a field not much less diversified than that 
of a national cabinet and that, therefore, specialization 
on the top level must be pushed fairly far. A simple 
enumeration will indicate what I have in mind. Senior 
officials are necessary for all the three Councils and 
for servicing of the General Assembly and its commit- 
tees. Such officials are likewise necessary for public 
information and for legal matters. In the purely admin- 
istrative field, it is necessary to have special senior 
officials in charge of the Executive Office of the Secre- 
tary-General, of the Office of Personnel, of the Office 
of the Controller and of the very numerous problems 
relating to the administration of the buildings and tech- 
nical services of the Organization. Likewise, a senior 
official must be in charge of the administration of tech- 


nical assistance, Finally, there are three regional com- 


missions and the European Office. In at least one of 
the departments—the Department for Economic and 
Social Affairs—there is, further, an undeniable need 
for a deputy with responsibility also for relationships 
with the specialized agencies. In the special case of the 
Technical Assistance Board, which has an inter-agency 
secretariat, there must be a senior official, appointed by 
the Secretary-General in consultation with the heads of 
the organizations participating in the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, to serve as executive 
chairman. This enumeration, which represents the num- 
ber of specialized responsibilities requiring the leader- 
ship of a senior official reporting directly to the Secre- 
tary-General, already amounts to seventeen different 
posts. When attention is paid also to a reasonable 
geographical distribution and certain vital needs which 
may be expected to arise from time to time, such as the 
atoms for peace program, it is difficult not to exceed 
this figure, which differs from the present number of 
senior posts only by four. 


For a comparison it may be pointed out that, in the 
system prevailing before the present reorganization, the 
number of posts of Assistant Secretaries-General and 
Principal Directors, taken together, was higher than the 
present number of posts on the present unified Under- 
Secretary level. This is explained mainly by the fact that, 
in the earlier system, in a number of the enumerated 
cases, both an Assistant Secretary-General and a Prin- 
cipal Director functioned—all of them reporting to the 
Secretary-General—where now only an Under-Secretary 
is in charge. I have already mentioned that this simpli- 
fication, which in my view has functioned well, has re- 
duced the impact on the Secretary-General, has led to bet- 
ter coordination, and has likewise rendered possible con- 
siderable savings. One consequence of the change, which 
in my view later experience has fully borne out, is that 
the officials on the new Under-Secretary level all carry 
greater responsibilities than the previous Principal Di- 
rectors, together with responsibilities which, although 
slightly different in direction, are at least comparable in 
importance to those previously exercised in theory by 
the Assistant Secretaries-General. The change is char- 
acteristic of what is a general trend in foreign service 
from what might be called political diplomacy to diplo- 
matic administration of a policy-making type. 

My justification for raising in this introduction in a 
preliminary way these various organizational problems, 
which may seem peripheral and too technical properly 
to be included, is the considerable interest attached to 
them by governments at the present juncture when, 
more than ever, the highest standards must be re- 
quested, not only of the individual members of the 
Secretariat, but also of the organization of the Secre- 
tariat if it is to meet the increasing demands that justly 
are put on it in face of the growing responsibilities of 
the United Nations. 

DaG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General 
October 4, 1956 
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Requirements for a Settlement 





of the Suez Canal Situation 


Security Council’s Unanimous Decision 


‘IX requirements which any settlement of the Suez 

Canal question should meet were agreed to unani- 

mously by the Security Council on October 13 as 
follows: 

(1) There should be free and open transit through 
the canal without discrimination, overt or covert—this 
covers both political and technical aspects; 

(2) The sovereignty of Egypt should be respected; 

(3) The operation of the canal should be insulated 
from the politics of any country; 

(4) The manner of fixing tolls and charges should 
be decided by agreement between Egypt and the users; 

(5) A fair proportion of the dues should be allotted 
to development; 

(6) In case of disputes, unresolved affairs between 
the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should be settled by arbitration with suitable terms 
of reference and suitable provisions for the payment of 
sums found to be due. 

France and the United Kingdom had complained to 
the Council regarding the “situation created by the 
unilateral action of the Egyptian Government in bring- 
ing to an end the sytem of international operation of 
the Suez Canal, which was confirmed and completed by 
the Suez Canal Convention of 1888.” 

Refusal of the Egyptian Government to negotiate on 
the basis of proposals for the future operation of the 
canal put forward by eighteen states representing more 
than 90 per cent of the user interest in the canal, Britain 
and France contended, was an aggravation of the situa- 
tion which, if allowed to continue, would constitute a 
manifest danger to peace and security. 

Egypt, in turn, complained to the Council of “actions 
against Egypt by some powers, particularly France and 
the United Kingdom, which constitute a danger to inter- 
national peace and security and are serious violations 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Such actions included, Egypt said, threats of force, 
mobilization and movement of armed forces, hostile 
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economic measures, and incitement of employees and 
pilots to abandon their work in the canal in an attempt 
to sabotage its operation. Egypt’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal Company on July 26 was fully within its 
sovereign rights and was done without challenge to or 
infringement of the rights of any nation, Egypt main- 
tained. 

The Council included both items on its agenda at a 
meeting on September 26. Its decision on the first was 
unanimous, and the Egyptian complaint was accepted 
by a vote of 7 to 0, with 4 abstentions (Australia, Bel- 
gium, France and the United Kingdom). 

The USSR moved that the Egyptian item be given 
priority but later withdrew that motion in favor of a 
Yugoslav proposal that both items be discussed simulta- 
neously, a motion which was not adopted, however, for 
only the USSR and Yugoslavia voted in favor. 


Seven Foreign Ministers 

The British-French complaint thus was taken up first. 
It was dealt with, amid worldwide interest, at nine meet- 
ings, October 5 to 13. Six of the members of the Coun- 
cil were represented by their Foreign Ministers—Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium, Christian Pineau of France, 
Dmitri T. Shepilov of the Soviet Union, Selwyn Lloyd 
of the United Kingdom, John Foster Dulles of the 
United States and Koca Popovic of Yugoslavia. Egypt. 
invited by the Council to participate in its discussions 
without vote, was also represented by its Foreign Min- 
ister, Mahmoud Fawzi. 

Initially France and the United Kingdom submitted 
a joint draft resolution by which the Council would 
reaffirm the principle of the freedom of navigation of 
the Suez Canal in acordance with the Suez Canal Con- 
vention of 1888; consider that the rights which all users 
of the canal enjoyed under the system on which that 
convention was based should be safeguarded. and the 
necessury guarantees restored; and endorse the pro- 
posals of the eighteen states as suitably designed to 





bring about an adjustment and solution of the question 


by peaceful means and in conformity with justice. 


It would also recommend that the Government of 
Egypt should cooperate by negotiation in working out, 
on the basis of those proposals, a system of operation 
to be applied to the canal; and recommend that that 
Government should, pending the outcome of such nego- 
tiations. cooperate with the Suez Canal Users’ Associa- 


tion inaugurated on October | 


Private Meetings 


At the conclusion of the general debate, the Council 
moved into private session. Such a procedure had been 
suggested on October 5 by Mr. Lloyd, who had said 
that this would give the members an opportunity to 
consider the next steps in a less formal atmosphere. 
Three such private meetings were held on October 9, 
11 and 12. 

During the same period, exploratory conversations 
were held by the Foreign Ministers of Egypt and France 
and the Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom at six 
meetings in the office of and in the presence of Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold, whose able and tact- 
ful assistance, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Pineau said, was of 
the greatest help. 

Mr. Hammarskjold reported to a closed meeting of 
the Council on October 12 on the private conversations 
of the three Foreign Ministers. On the same day, after 
the Council meeting, Mr. Pineau, as President of the 
Council for October, released to the press, through a 
spokesman, the text of the six principles on which they 
had agreed. 

Meanwhile, too, representatives of the eighteen pow- 
ers sponsoring the London proposals—Australia, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, France, the German Federal Republic, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States—had been hold- 
ing a series of meetings at United Nations Headquarters 
for “the exchange of information and the maintenance 
of unity of views.” 

The first public meeting held by the Council after 
this period of private discussions was an unusual one, 
held at 5.30 p.m. on a Saturday, October 13. It lasted 
for nearly three hours and was followed by another 
two-hour meeting the same evening. As at tne earlier 
meetings, seven foreign ministers represented their 
countries. 

At the afternoon meeting, a new joint British-French 
draft resolution was introduced. Its first part endorsed 
the six requirements already agreed to by the three 
Foreign Ministers and was later adopted unanimously 
by the Council. The second part, concerning the appli- 
cation of those principles and providing for interim 
arrangements, received nine supporting votes, but was 
vetoed by the negative vote of the Soviet Union. 


United Kingdom Statement 


Mr. Lloyd, first to speak in the general debate, said 
on October 5 that the problem concerned the rights of 
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user countries in the canal. “What is the extent and 
nature of those rights?” he asked. “How have they been 
guaranteed in the past? What is the effect on them of 
the Egyptian Government’s action? How will they be 
guaranteed in the future?” 

Because the canal was geographically part of Egypt 
and under Egyptian sovereignty did not confer upon 
Egypt the right to destroy the international rights which 
existed, he stated. Tracing the history of the canal, he 
pointed out that, to operate the canal, the Universal 
Suez Canal Company was founded on an obviously 
international basis as regards its substantive ownership, 
the provision of capital, its senior personnel and its 
operation and management. It operated under statutes 
and concessions granted or approved “by the Egyptian 
Government, designed to secure the impartial and non- 
political operation of the canal, on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, in the interests of the vessels of all nations, 
without distinction of flag. The attainment of such ob- 
jects could never have been assured in the same way by 
the operation of the canal on a purely national basis. 

The greatest importance was attached by all the in- 
terests making use of the canal to the fact that its man- 
agement and operation were largely, if not entirely, on 
an international basis because it afforded to them a 
guarantee of the canal’s efficient and impartial operation. 

The Suez Canal Convention of 1888 contained pro- 
visions which guaranteed rights of passage through the 
canal on a basis of complete freedom and equality for 
the ships of all nations, without discrimination of flag, 
and which safeguarded the position of Egypt. Under 
various agreements made with the company by the 
Egyptian Government, the company, subject to com- 
pliance by users with its regulations, was bound to grant 
passage without discrimination of any kind, and was 
obliged, for that purpose, to maintain the canal in 
proper operating condition. Furthermore, by a declara- 
tion made by the Turkish Government as suzerain over 
Egypt—and therefore binding upon Egypt—attached to 
the report of the Commission on International Tonnage 
and Suez Canal Dues which met at Constantinople in 
1873, the Turkish Government undertook that “no 
modification of the conditions of passage through the 
canal” in respect of the dues levied on navigation, pilot- 
age, towage, anchorage, etc., should be effected “except 
with the consent of the Sublime Porte,” which would 
not take any decision “without previously coming to an 
understanding with the powers interested therein.” 

“This was a clear recognition and confirmation, in an 
international instrument, of the interest of the user 
countries not merely in passage as such but in the con- 
ditions of operation of the canal,” asserted Mr. Lloyd. 


Balanced Scheme 

Thus the convention, together with the company’s 
concessions, constituted a balanced scheme. The posi- 
tion of Egypt was secured by various provisions of the 
convention and by the fact that the canal was within 
Egyptian territory and under Egyptian sovereignty. The 
position of the users, on the other hand, was safe- 
guarded partly by the convention and partly by the fact 
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that the canal was operated by a company so con- 
stituted as to be capable of providing for user interests. 
Operation by this company for the period of its con- 
cession formed part of the basis of the convention, as 
declared in its preamble. 

“The Egyptian Government, by its action of July 26, 
has destroyed the balance of this scheme: it has taken 
out of the scheme the operation of the canal by the 
Universal Suez Company,” Mr. Lloyd said. “It has thus 
removed one of the guarantees afforded under the 
regime of the convention to user interests. This is con- 
trary to the basis of the convention; the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment cannot require the user countries to recognize 
the consequences of its action or to accept a purely 
Egyptian authority for the operation of the canal, or to 
pay the passage dues to that authority.” 

Within the limits of the relevant international instru- 
ments, the user countries were entitled to set up their 
own association to safeguard their passage rights, and 


relations existed between the company and the Egyptain 
Government; and that the Egyptian Government had 
full confidence in the attitude of the company and had 
no grievance against the company’s administration. 
“Well, either he was quite insincere when he said 
that, or else his attacks upon the company since are 
without foundation,” Mr. Lloyd observed. “On June 10, 
1956, the present Government of Egypt again formally 
recognized the validity of the concession. It approved 
an agreement under which the Universal Company was 
to invest in Egypt large sums of money—£10 million 
by the end of 1956; a further £3 million by the end of 
1957; a further £2 million by the end of 1958; and in- 
stalments to be increased thereafter each year until the 
end of 1963. The whole agreement recognized that the 
concession ran until 1968. That agreement was signed 
on June 10, 1956; yet, six weeks later on July 26, 1956, 
the concession was summarily cancelled. It is precisely 
because of that course of conduct that we say that the 
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that was what they had done. It also followed, he said, 
that they were entitled to call upon Egypt to restore 
the guarantees it had impaired by nationalizing the com- 
pany. If the company itself could not be restored, it 
should be replaced by an operating authority of an 
international character which would serve the same pur- 
pose. This was the legal foundation of the proposals 
which the Security Council was now asked to endorse 
and to recommend to the Egyptian Government as a 
just and equitable basis for negotiation. 


The legal position Mr. Lloyd regarded as clear, but 
apprehensions regarding the future had been greatly in- 
creased by the way in which the Egyptian Government 
had behaved in practice. In the Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment of October 19, 1954, Colonel Nasser had solemn- 
ly reaffirmed the 1888 Convention. On November 17, 
1954, he had stated that fourteen years remained until 
the end of the Canal Company’s concession; that good 
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B.C., crossing the Suez Isthmus after returning from battle. 


Woodcut of the relief in the Temple of Karnak. 


guarantees for the user rights under the 1888 Conven- 
tion must be more than just verbal promises or written 
promises. 

Sanctity of Treaties 


The right to nationalize was not in question, he con- 
tinued. The real issue was the sanctity of treaties and 
respect for international obligations. 

“It was not merely the disregard for a treaty, not 
merely the repudiation of an agreement made six weeks 
earlier that worried us,” he said. “The reasons given by 
the President of Egypt were most disturbing to any 
future confidence or reliance upon the undertakings of 
his Government. In an angry speech he stated that the 
action was taken because the United States Government 
had refused aid to Egypt to build the Aswan Dam. He 
made it clear that this action against the company was 
a form of retaliation. He described it as a triumph and 
said that his intention was to secure triumph after tri- 
21 
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umph, and he indicated that the revenues of the canal 
would be used to build the Aswan Dam. In other words, 
he was indicating that action in regard to the canal was 
being taken for political reasons, and that in future its 
finances would be conducted for the benefit of one 
country, Egypt. 

That was not all. The decision was taken without 
notice and without discussion with any government, 
Arab or otherwise, or with the Canal Company itself. 
It was staged in the manner of a coup d'état, with 
armed personnel occupying the company’s premises: 
in the decree of nationalization the employees of the 
company were told that they would be liable to im- 
prisonment if they did not continue at their work.” 

The United Kingdom Government, Mr. Lloyd added, 
did not feel, after what had happened, that it could take 
any chances in the future. “The guarantees for the users 
must be clear and specific,” he said. “The methods for 
ascertaining breaches of those guarantees must be de- 
fined, and the consequences, if those guarantees are 
broken, must be clearly specified.” 

The economic future of many countries east and west 
of Suez was at stake, he pointed out, for the pattern 
of trade and of economic development had been set in 
their existing form in many countries because of the 
existence of the Suez Canal and because governments 
and traders in many countries had been able confidently 
to rely on its free and open use. If one government was 
to have the power to control the canal, then the con- 
fidence of those countries that the present patterns of 
their trade and economies could be maintained was 
certain to be sadly shaken. 

But there was more at stake than weighty economic 
considerations: respect for the rule of law, for interna- 
tional obligations, was in jeopardy. 


Port Said and the Suez Canal. 
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“That strikes,” he said, “at the foundations of the new 
system of international society that we are seeking so 
painstakingly to construct. It is important for us not to 
forget that Egypt has already put itself in the wrong 
over the canal by flagrantly disregarding a Security 
Council resolution of 1951 with regard to the passage 
of Israel ships. 

“What might happen if this example were to be fol- 
lowed elsewhere? To take one case, I suppose that the 
Government of Switzerland would be entitled to na- 
tionalize the Bank of International Settlements, which 
is an entity having a legal personality under Swiss law. 
One can go into many other cases where this principle 
might have extraordinary effects.” 


Basic Principles, Practical Methods 


Then Mr. Lloyd continued: “Although we regard 
Colonel Nasser’s forcible seizure of the assets of the 
Canal Company in Egypt as illegal and as an act of vio- 
lence, our concern from the beginning has been to try 
to establish basic principles and also practical methods 
which would ensure that the international aspects of the 
system for the Suez Canal should be preserved in the 
future. We are prepared to concentrate on adequate 
guarantees for the users to replace those destroyed by 
the action of Colonel Nasser on July 26.” 

He related that on August 2, after consultation with 
the French and United States Governments, the United 
Kingdom Government invited the powers principally con- 
cerned—twenty-four in all, including Egypt—to discuss 
the matter at a conference in London. The Egyptian 
Government refused to attend. 

From the beginning, he emphasized, the cooperating 
governments had recognized that any just solution, and 
any solution likely to last, must scrupulously respect the 
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sovereignty of Egypt. This was borne out by the state- 
ment issued by the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States at the time of the in- 
vitation to the first London conference; by the proposals 
put forward by Mr. Dulles on behalf of the United 
States at the conference on August 20; and by the 
modifications tabled the next day by the representatives 
of Ethiopia, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. 

Those proposals, Mr. Lloyd said, were subscribed to 
by eighteen powers representing in fact the overwhelm- 
ing user interests in the canal, more than 90 per cent of 
the traffic passing through it. 

A team of five distinguished statesmen, chosen each 
from a different continent and led by the Prime Minister 
of Australia, presented the proposals to the Egyptian 
Government, not as an ultimatum but as a basis for 
discussion. The proposals were designed as the basis for 
a peaceful solution in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. They would respect 
the sovereign rights of Egypt and also, in the words of 
the 1888 Convention, “establish a definite system to 
guarantee at all times and for all powers the free use” 
of the canal. 

Such a system, Mr. Lloyd submitted, should assure 
four things: first, the efficient and dependable opera- 
tion and development of the canal as a free, open and 
secure international waterway; second, insulation of the 
operation of the canal from the politics of any nation; 
third, a financial return to Egypt which would be equi- 
table and increase as the canal was enlarged and used 
by more shipping; fourth, canal dues as low as was 
consistent with those provisions. 

To achieve those results on a permanent and reliable 
basis, the eighteen powers recommended that a con- 
vention should be negotiated with Egypt providing for 
a Suez Canal Board responsible for operating, main- 
taining and developing the canal. The Board would in- 
clude Egypt and other states chosen with due regard to 
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the use of the canal, pattern of trade and geographical 
distribution. The Board “would make periodic reports 
to the United Nations”; there would be an arbitral com- 
mission to settle disputes; there would be effective sanc- 
tions for violation of the convention, sanctions which 
would treat any use or threat of force to interfere with 
the operating of the canal as a threat to peace and a 
violation of the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

It had been emphasized and re-emphasized that no- 
where in the proposals was there any denial of Egypt's 
territorial sovereignty. 


“Fair and Just to Both Sides” 


“These proposals,” stated Mr. Lloyd, “seemed to us 
to be fair and just to both sides. They were put forward 
then, and they still stand now, as an outline of the sort 
of solution which we believe should be arrived at. The 
Committee of Five proposed negotiations on this basis, 
and said that there would be room for adjustments. I 
repeat that assurance now.” 

On the question of which system for the canal was 
likely to bring the greatest material benefits to the peo- 
ple of Egypt, he contended that if proper compensation 
was to be paid to the Universal Suez Canal Company, 
as had been undertaken, if funds were to be reserved 
for development, if the canal was to be properly op- 
erated, there would be very little left over for the 
Egyptian treasury—rather less, he suspected, than it 
had been getting under the old régime if taxes and in- 
direct payments were taken into account. 

Furthermore, since the main problem in the future 
would be the provision of enough money for the en- 
largement and development of the canal itself, only a 
system with adequate guarantees would create enough 
confidence to attract further international capital on a 
large scale; and only the attraction of this capital could 
hope to bring to the Egyptian people in future years that 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Atomic Energy in Agriculture 


By RONALD A. SILOW 


fromic Specialist of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization 


waaay energy is not an altogether new intrusion 
£% into man’s way of life, but has in fact been part 
of his daily experience since the dawn of creation. 
Nuclear energy has always been with us, and we have 
been used to looking at an immense nuclear reactor 
every day of our lives, That nuclear reactor is, of 
course, the sun—and the source of its warmth and 
light is much the same fusion process that is utilized 
in the so-called “hydrogen bomb.” 

The second feature that should be remembered about 
this atomic energy with which we have so long been 
familiar—a feature perhaps seldom realized—is that, 
far from having been an adverse influence in our lives, 
it always has been, is, and always will be the ultimate 
source of all our food and all our bodily comforts in- 
cluding warmth, shelter, and indeed our very vital 
energy itself. Our solar nuclear reactor is the one thing 
that has made possible life as we know it on this planet, 
for the energy in the sun’s rays, derived from a nuclear 
fusion reaction, is absorbed by green plants on which 
animals, and ultimately man, are dependent for their 
food. We may therefore say that atomic energy is the 
very foundation of all our agriculture and that we are 
dependent upon it for our food supplies, our timber for 
shelter, our clothing and our conventional fuels—wood, 
coal and oil—that give us most of our heat and power. 

This realization that, throughout the centuries of 
man’s experience of atomic energy, it has been over- 
whelmingly a power for good, may help to dispel the 
gloom that has become associated with what really is 
man’s crowning achievement in his control over nature 
—an achievement in which he might justifiably have 
pride were it not for the unfortunate circumstances that 
have been associated with its development. It is not 
atomic energy itself, then, that is new in our experience, 
it is man’s developing ability to control and direct it 
that is new—a control that, like many new acquisitions, 
is still imperfect both technologically and morally. 

For agriculture, as for any industrial purpose, there 
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The International Atomic Energy Agency, 
established by a conference of eighty-one 
governments at United Nations Headquar- 
ters in October, will be concerned to a great 
extent with the development of atomic 
energy for power and industry. Each of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations 
will be responsible in large measure for 
stimulating work in their own particular 
fields of interest. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization, for example, is looking for- 
ward to increasing food production, more 
effectively protecting crops, and evolving 
new methods of preserving foods as a result 
of atomic studies now in progress. According 
to the author of this article, Dr. Ronald A. 
Silow, one of the most important present 
objectives of FAO is to stimulate the neces- 
sary investigations and encourage the ex- 
change of information arising from research 
so that all countries may benefit from the 
rapid and substantial advances that are being 
made. He here outlines some tasks and ex- 
pectations in applying atomic knowledge to 
increase the amount and quality of the 
world’s food supply. 
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are three aspects of atomic energy to consider: first, 
power; second, penetrating radiation; and third, radio- 
active isotopes. These two latter are really by-products 
in the current atomic energy programs, which are at 
present based on the fission process as distinct from the 
fusion process involved in the energy-liberating re- 
action in the sun. 

The primary aim of the current industrial atomic 
energy program is to produce electric power at a cost 
that will compare favorably with other methods using 
more conventional sources of energy such as coal, oil 
or water power. So far as agriculture is concerned it 
appears that this power aspect of atomic energy is likely 
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to be the least important in the immediately coming 
years. It may of course confidently be expected that 
atomic-generated electric power will eventually make 
possible a more plentiful supply of reasonably priced 
current in rural district. This would lower costs of 
production through farm electrification and the sub- 
stitution of mechanical processes for human effort, and 
raise living standards of rural peoples by making mod- 
ern domestic conveniences and comforts more widely 
available in country districts. It must however be recog- 
nized that the impact of the benefits of more plentiful 
electric power in rural districts must necessarily await 
the widespread application of nuclear power in industry 
in the first place. 


Radiation and Radioisotopes 


Other applications of nuclear power in agriculture are 
speculative at this present time. It has, for instance, 
often been said that nuclear energy, through the pro- 
vision of cheap and abundant power for pumping water 
in irrigation schemes, could make the deserts bloom, 
but it must be realized that the settlement and develop- 
ment of previously uncultivated areas would require 
huge capital investment and would constitute an ex- 
tremely complex social undertaking in which the actual 
cost of power would probably be one of the less im- 
portant factors. It is, of course, conceivable that the 
availability of power from nuclear sources, in cases 
where it could not otherwise easily be provided from 
conventional resources, might be a determining factor 
in whether a particular development project could be 
undertaken at all, but it appears likely that in general 
population pressures will have to be a great deal higher 
than they are now before we shall be compelled to look 
to such schemes to ease the supply situation. In the 
meantime, food supplies could more easily be increased 
by measures to raise the productivity of land already 
under cultivation and by reducing the losses that occur 
from the attacks of pests and diseases on growing crops 
and livestock and in food stocks during storage and dis- 
tribution. It is here that the two other aspects of atomic 
energy, radiation and radioisotopes, are of great promise 
and may well in the long run prove to be of at least as 
great significance for man’s future welfare as the more 
spectacular and obvious contribution of atomic energy 
to the production of electric power. 

The characteristic of radiation of interest in connec- 
tion with agriculture is its ability to penetrate biological 
tissues and induce changes in them. These changes are 
essentially destructive changes, which in the extreme 
case result in death. One of the first potential applica- 
tions of radiation to be investigated was therefore 
whether it could be used to kill insect pests infesting 
growing crops and livestock in the field or in stored 
grain, or cereal products, or to sterilize or pasteurize 
perishable foodstuffs such as meat by killing the bacteria 
on them. As a result of the development of nuclear 
reactors, radiation of various kinds has become avail- 
able on a scale far greater than would otherwise have 
been the case, and as a parallel development radiations 
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of certain types can also now be provided at high 


intensity by electrical machines. 
Preservation of Foodstuffs 

The use of radiation for preserving foodstuffs ap- 
peared particularly attractive because it can be used at 
low or normal temperatures, thereby avoiding the 
changes in digestibility and palatability associated with 
thermal methods of preservation. However, it has been 
found that radiation itself can lead to other kinds of 
undesirable changes in flavor, texture and appearance, 
and methods of minimizing these are now under ex- 
tensive investigation in many laboratories in this and 
one or two other countries. Animal feeding experiments 
and tests with human volunteers conducted to determine 
whether irradiated foodstuffs are safe to eat have so far 
given no indication of adverse effects of any kind. While 
this method of preservation appears to be quite promis- 
ing for certain foodstuffs, there are still questions of 
costs and methods of handling quantities of material on 
a commercial scale to be considered. 

Present indications are that, in the immediate future 
at any rate, the use of radiation in food preservation 
will have its greatest attraction for specialty purposes in 
countries having a highly organized and centralized food 
distribution system, or under drastic conditions of stor- 
age and usage as experienced by the armed forces 
when operating in hot climates. It appears rather un- 
likely that the method will be competitive with heat 
where that can be used, or with other methods of pre- 
servation of meat or fish using antibiotics that are now 
under investigation. Its greatest potentiality is probably 
as an accessory treatment in conjunction with more 
conventional methods such as refrigeration or salting. 
As an example the possibility is being investigated of 
giving the rather lightly salted bacon that is now popular 
in many countries a supplementary treatment by irradia- 
tion to increase its storage life. Just how soon irradiated 
foodstuffs will be on the market is difficult to say, but 
probably this will not be until about 1959 at the earliest. 
Perhaps the first commercial usage may be with pota- 
toes, in which a light dosage of radiation has been found 
to inhibit sprouting and thus increase storage life very 
considerably. 

Another application of radiation of quite another 
nature is in connection with plant breeding. It has long 
been known that radiation causes heritable mutations in 
plants and animals, and with the advent of atomic 
energy further kinds of radiation and more potent 
sources have become freely available for experimental 
use. While the vast majority of mutations induced by 
radiation are deleterious, desirable types occur in low 
proportion and have been selected in a wide variety of 
crops. A strain of oats resistant to one of the most 
damaging rust diseases in the United States has been 
developed by this means. In Sweden, stiff-strawed types 
of barley particularly suitable for mechanical harvest- 
ing have been obtained and the most widely grown vari- 
ety of white mustard in that country, with improved 
yield and higher oil content, was also developed by 
irradiation. This method of accelerating plant breeding 
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is already under investigation in many countries of the 
world. The technique is not so readily applicable te live- 
stock improvement because of the greater difficulty of 
experimentation involved, but the possibility of develop- 
ing, by this means, strains of poultry with a higher egg 
production is already under investigation in the United 
States. So far as plant breeding is concerned, however, 
the use of radiation to develop improved varieties of 
crop plants may well turn out to be one of the most 
valuable benefits of atomic energy to man. 


Research Aided by Isotopes 


This brings us to the third and last aspect of atomic 
energy—tradioactive isotopes. Their particular value to 
agriculture is not as direct aids to production but in- 
direct through their use in research . . . research that 
can lead to greater efficiency and economy in produc- 
tion and utilization of food and other agricultural 
products. It is likely that within even the next quarter 
century the world population will be about 50 per cent 
greater than it is at present. We shall need to marshal 
all our aids in the bitter fight against poverty, malnutri- 
tion and disease, and happily, atomic energy, through 
the radioisotopes that it has made possible, will do much 
to help us win the battle. 

Radioisotopes are atoms of elements that differ from 
normal ones in being radioactive. As a result, highly 
sensitive electrical methods that are available can be 
used to identify and measure them in extremely minute 
amounts in biological material without recourse to the 
normal chemical methods of analysis that destroy and 
kill living tissue. They are therefore of inestimable value 
in studying the physiology and chemistry of living organ- 
isms and of complex dynamic biological systems such as 
those involved in the relationship between soil, plants, 
animals and man. Their use in this way as highly re- 
fined research tools is giving information that could be 
obtained in no other way or only at much greater ex- 
pense in terms of time and money. By improving our 
knowledge of the basic biological principles involved in 
growing crops and livestock, they are leading to the 
development of improved techniques and greater effi- 
ciency in the production of foodstuffs. 

Isotope studies are also showing how more efficient 
insecticides and fungicides could be developed, and the 
magnitude of practical contributions of knowledge of 
this type can be judged from the fact that it has been 
estimated that if better insecticides and fungicides were 
available the yields of many crops could be increased 
by at least 25 to 30 per cent. 

Admittedly there are necessarily many assumptions 
involved in attempts of this nature to estimate the eco- 
nomic value of research, but it is particularly note- 
worthy that by using a set of assumptions of the type 
that I have indicated and which appear quite reasonable 
at this time, an official of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission has recently drawn the striking con- 
clusion that through research applications of radiation 
and radioisotopes leading to more efficient usage of 
fertilizers, the development of more effective methods 
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The Economics 


of Atomic Power 


M2 than one third of all the funds lent by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment have been used for power projects. This 
being so, the World Bank is vitally interested in the 
role atomic power is to play both in highly developed 
industrial nations and in those countries which are, in 
a sense, leaping from a mainly agrarian level into the 
middle of the “atomic age.” A number of countries 
have progressed step by step through the continuing 
industrial revolution; having exploited coal, oil and 
running water for industrial energy, they are now mov- 
ing into the next stage—the harnessing of the atom. 
Yet there are other countries which only recently have 
begun to develop their potential for industrial power. 
Some of them, without yet having produced vast 
amounts of energy from coal, oil and water, may find 
that their power needs can be equally or even better 
served by atomic generating plants. Decisions that are 

(Continued on next page) 


of controlling pests and diseases, the breeding of more 
productive varieties of farm crops, the development of 
other improved cultural techniques, and the preserva- 
tion of meat, potatoes and other farm produce, the po- 
tential contribution of atomic energy to agriculture 
could be of approximately the same order of magnitude 
as its contribution to the generation of electric power. 

Realizing, therefore, how much this could mean to 
agriculture on a world scale, FAO is embarking upon a 
program for promoting the application of atomic energy 
in agriculture. At this early stage in the development of 
atomic energy FAO’s most important function is to 
stimulate necessary investigations and encourage the 
exchange of information arising from research so that 
all countries may benefit from the substantial and rapid 
advances that are being made. To this end FAO is or- 
ganizing, in the Netherlands in December of this year, 
the first meeting of a newly constituted European Con- 
tact Group on the Uses of Radiation and Isotopes in 
Agricultural Research, and in succeeding years this type 
of activity will be extended to other regions of the 
world. In this and other ways, FAO intends to do all 
that it can to ensure that the immense potential con- 
tributions of atomic energy to agriculture are translated 
into realities for the benefit of all peoples. 
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made in the years just ahead will depend to a large 


extent on economic factors. How much, for example, 
will electricity generated by atomic stations cost as 
compared with power produced by other means? 

A meeting of governors of the World Bank heard 
the views of a number of nuclear experts on these ques- 
tions at an informal panel discussion late in September 

Participants in the discussion included Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission; Sir Edwin Plowden, Chairman of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Commission; Sir John 
Cockcroft, Director of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell; and W. Kenneth Davis, 
Director of the Reactor Development Division in the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

The panel members agreed in general that a country 
wishing to introduce nuclear power must be able to use 
large blocks of electricity, inasmuch as the greatest 
progress to date has been in building relatively large 
power reactors. They also agreed that atomic power 
would be most suitable for a country with scarce or 
relatively expensive coal or oil supplies and little hydro- 
electric power. Moreover, since initial costs of an 
atomic power plant are high, a country would need 
adequate capital before embarking on a nuclear pro- 
gram. 

Sir Edwin Plowden noted that in most underdevel- 
oped countries power is produced in comparatively 
small blocks, with a steam station of 30,000 kilowatts 
considered “large,” and that reactors suited to their 
needs had not yet been developed. But he said that 
certain countries such as India, Turkey and Egypt had 
built or planned large steam plants of about 100,000 
kilowatts. In some of these countries, he believed, one 
or two nuclear stations might be constructed within the 
next ten years. 

Sir John Cockcroft said it was “quite likely” that by 
1965 nuclear power stations using single reactors de- 
veloping 150,000 to 200,000 kilowatts could be in- 
troduced into systems in such areas, and that they 
would be competitive with coal or oil power. He added 
that the rate of installations of nuclear power “is likely. 
however, to be very small compared with the rate of 
hydroelectric development.” 

As for the United Kingdom, Sir Edwin Plowden 
estimated that power costs of early nuclear stations 
should be approximately the same as those of coal- 
or oil-fired stations—about seven mills (U.S.) per 
kilowatt. Sir John Cockcroft felt that the cost of nuclear 
power in the United Kingdom might actually fall ap- 
preciably below costs for coal-fired stations by the 


mid-1960's, if expected reductions in capital and fuel 
expenses are achieved. 

Other highly industrialized countries without suffi- 
cient conventional fuel “should not be far behind the 
United Kingdom” in introducing nuclear power during 
the next fifteen years, according to Sir Edwin Plowden. 
“We would expect France, Germany and Japan to 
install significant amounts of nuclear power in the early 
1960's” and commercial stations might be installed in 
the same period in Italy, Spain, southern Australia and 
perhaps in Ontario, Canada. The United States and the 
USSR would have a number of demonstration stations 
operating by 1960 but, with their other large energy 
resources, would have limited need for nuclear power 
by then. For underdeveloped countries in general, he 
felt it would be “at least ten or fifteen years” before 
nuclear power was used on any substantial scale. 

Admiral Strauss, who outlined the domestic and in- 
ternational atomic energy programs of the United 
States, said “the atom holds the hope of remedying 
much of the world’s imbalance in standards of living.” 
He held out hopes for a sound market for atomic power 
installations “within the near future,” and expressed 
belief that the International Bank would have a major 
role in these developments. He indicated that there 
would be a large demand for nuclear power in other 
parts of the world before it becomes generally eco- 
nomical in the United States. In the United States the 
atom as a source of commercial power “is up against 
much stiffer competition” than in most other areas, he 
said, because of the availability of other fuels and 
hydroelectric power. The United States is still some dis- 
tance from its goal of competitively priced power. How- 
ever, Admiral Strauss said, because of the broad 
research under way, “a major break-through, putting 
us at or near the goal, could come with some sud- 
denness.” 

Details of the United States development program 
were given by Mr. Davis, as Director of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission’s Division of Re- 
actor Development. He expressed belief that “this vast 
new source of energy will one day raise the standard of 
living throughout the world.” 

Summing up the discussion, Corbin Allardice, the 
Internationa! Bank’s atomic energy adviser, com- 
mented that all speakers were optimistic about the long- 
term potentialities of nuclear power and that, even 
today, atomic power could be economically competitive 
with conventional plants in some areas when used to 
furnish electricity to a large system. 
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Developing Atomic Energy 


for Mankind’s Benefit 


During August and September, while delegates to the Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency were preparing to 
assemble at United Nations Headquarters in New York, seven scientists present 
at the 1955 Atomic Energy Meeting in Geneva made radio reports on atomic 
developments in their countries since last year. The reports were released 
by United Nations Radio. Partial texts of two of these reports, by Dr. W. B. 
Lewis of Canada and Francis Perrin of France, appeared in the October 
issue of the United Nations Review. Following herewith are partial texts of 
the third and fourth reports in the series, by Dr. Homi J. Bhabha of India 
and Professor V. S. Emelyanov of the Soviet Union. Next month the Review 
will contain reports by Sir John Cockcroft of the United Kingdom, Dr. 
Willard Libby of the United States, and Professor Walter Whitman, secre- 
tary-general of the 1955 conference. 


Developments in the USSR Since 1955 


By PROF. V. S. EMELYANOV 


Member of the USSR delegation to the 1955 Internation- 
at Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
and participant in the Secretary-General’s Advisory 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


y Ge years ago, in the Soviet Union, the first atomic 

power station in the world was put into operation 
for the first time, and it has been in uninterrupted serv- 
ice, producing electric power, ever since. 

The Soviet Union possesses energy resources of many 
different kinds. Our country has only begun to tap the 
enormous sources of hydroelectric power provided by 
the rivers of Siberia. We have tremendous supplies of 
coal, oil and natural gas. 

Yet even in our country, there are regions where 
atomic energy may offer the most advantageous source 
of energy. 

Among these are, for instance, certain areas in the 
European part of the USSR, which have to import coal 
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from other areas to feed their power stations. In these 
regions, atomic power stations will even at the present 
stage prove more advantageous than power stations 
working on imported coal. 

Small transportable atomic power units could be 
used with success at remote mining projects, in regions 
where new lands are being opened up, and so on. 

During the past year, work on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy has been greatly intensified in the Soviet 
Union. 

Under the directives of the twentieth congress of the 
Communist Party on the sixth five-year plan for the 
development of the national economy of the USSR 
over the period 1956-1960, atomic power stations of 
a total capacity of two to two-and-a-half million kilo- 
watts are to be built in the course of the present five- 
year period. Power stations will be built with atomic 
units of widely different kinds so that on the basis of 
the experience acquired in operating these industrial 
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plants the most promising types of atomic reactors and 
control systems can be selected. 

The plan calls for the construction of five stations 
with a capacity of 400,000 to 600,000 kilowatts each 
and a few smaller ones of up to 50,000 kilowatts each. 

Once this five-year program has been put into effect, 
we shall be able to expand still further the work of 
converting the national economy of our country to 
atomic power. 


Energy for Transport 


Apart from the building of atomic power stations, a 
great deal of work is being done at present on the use 
of atomic energy in transport. 

In 1958, the first icebreaker to be propelled by 
atomic energy will put to sea. As it ploughs its way 
through the polar ice, this icebreaker will be opening 
up a path that will lead to the use of atomic energy 
in transport. 

Work on the use of radioactive isotopes is going 
forward on a broad front. Many new scientific estab- 
lishments, factories, hospitals, clinics and experimental 
stations have been drawn into this work. 

Radioactive isotopes are increasingly being used in 
the control of technological processes. Soviet industry 
is beginning to produce a number of new types of 
apparatus based on the use of radioisotopes to control 
production processes. 

In addition to their work on the use of energy 
derived from nuclear fission, Soviet scientists are ex- 
ploring the possibilities of obtaining energy by means 
of controlled thermonuclear processes. The problem of 
setting off a controlled thermonuclear reaction is one 
which excites scientists throughout the world. The 
Russian scientist, Academician I. V. Kurchatov, re- 
ported on the possibility of initiating a thermonuclear 
reaction in a gaseous discharge in the paper he read 


Developments in India Since 


By DR. HOMI J. BHABHA 


President of the 1955 International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, and Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission on India 


i pe Indian program in the field of atomic energy, 

modest as it is, has made considerable progress dur- 
ing the last year. The planning of the Indian Atomic 
Energy Establishment at Trombay has been completed 
and construction work has started. The capacity of 
our thorium plant has been increased severalfold and 
we have now embarked on the setting up of a plant 
for producing natura! uranium fuel elements for our 
future reactors. The construction of our first swimming 
pool reactor has been completed, and it is now under- 
going its first trial runs. The core of this reactor is, 
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in April 1956 at the British Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell. But that is not the only 
possibility Soviet scientists are exploring in their work on 
the production of a controlled thermonuclear process. 

A vast amount of research is being carried on in 
the Soviet Union with a view to further study of the 
structure of the atomic nucleus and the forces at work 
in it for this purpose, new scientific establishments are 
being set up and complex physical research equipment 
is being built. 

In the course of the paper he presented at the Geneva 
Conference a year ago, Professor Veksler showed 
photographs of a proton accelerator with an energy of 
10,000 mevs (million electron-volts) which was then 
under construction. This accelerator has now been com- 
pleted, and experiments with it will be started toward 
the end of this year. A number of other accelerators 
are being planned and built, including one with an 
energy of 50,000 mevs. 

The work which is being done in this field will enable 
us to penetrate still further into the secrets of the atomic 
nucleus and may eventually open up new methods and 
new possibilities of utilizing the energy of atomic 
nuclei. 

The Soviet Union is assisting and cooperating with 
other countries on an increasing scale in the utilization 
of atomic energy. Work is now in progress on the 
building of atomic reactors and nuclear physics labora- 
tories in many countries, including China, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Egypt. 

Thus the past year has been one of ceaseless work 
on the broad use of atomic energy in widely different 
directions, one of intensive scientific research and 
scientific and technical cooperation and exchange of 
information between Soviet experts and experts of 
many other countries. 
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of course, of standard design, and the fuel elements 
for it have been supplied by the United Kingdom under 
an agreement between the Department of Atomic En- 
ergy and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
signed soon after the Geneva Conference. The design 
of the experimental facilities and engineering for this 
reactor were done by our own scientists and engineers, 
and it took us just about a year to complete. It is prob- 
ably the first reactor in the whole of Asia, outside the 
Soviet Union, and will provide valuable facilities for 
training our scientists and engineers for the more com- 
plicated reactors which are to come, for experiments 
in physics, and for making radioisotopes. We pro- 
pose, of course, to make the facilities of the reactor 
available to scientists of other countries in this area 
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and beyond to the limited extent that our space and 
facilities permit. 

Early last year the Prime Minister of Canada gener- 
ously offered a reactor of the NRX type to the Govern- 
ment of India. Even while the Geneva Conference was 
in progress, the members of our delegation were dis- 
cussing with members of the Canadian delegation the 
details of the proposed reactor for India, and the modi- 
fications which would have to be made, in order to 
allow for the difference in the environmental conditions 
of Trombay and Chalk River. 


Cooling Problem 


In Trombay we have no river with such a plentiful 
supply of cold water as at Chalk River, and if such a 
reactor were set up in India, the cooling system would 
have to be different. We came to the conclusion during 
the Geneva talks that the problem could be solved, 
and the decision to accept the generous offer of the 
Canadian Government was taken. I visited Chalk River 
early in October with a group of Indian scientists, and 
we had discussions with our Canadian colleagues about 
the detailed design of the reactor and about the many 
arrangements which had to be made to advance the 
project. 

Immediately on my return to India in October, we 
tentatively selected a location for the reactor on the 
site of our Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay, 
and began test borings to study the ground and the rock 
formation below. Some of our Canadian colleagues 
visited Trombay in January this year, and we fixed on 
the exact location. The contract for the excavation, 
foundation and building work for the reactor was given 
on our side in February this year. The formal agree- 
ment between the Governments of Canada and India 
was signed in New Delhi on April 28, 1956, by the 
Prime Minister of India and the Canadian High Com- 
missioner. Under this agreement Canada makes avail- 
able the reactor proper, while India will be responsible 
for its erection and provision of the associated labora- 
tory and engineering facilities. 

The cooperation between Canada and India in this 
project truly exemplifies how modern technology has 
brought men and people in distant parts of the world 
together. At no previous time in history could such 
close cooperation have been maintained between two 
sets of people working together on the same project 
and yet separated by some ten thousand miles. For 
example, it would have been impossible to start work 
on the foundations and the basement of the project, 
when the design of the superstructure was still being 
discussed and finalized. The project is being pushed 
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forward with such urgency that, in some cases, en- 
gineering drawings have had to be sent out by radio. 

The reactor will be housed in a hermetically-sealed 
steel shell, so that, in case of accident, radioactivity 
does not leak into the atmosphere. The reactor is ex- 
pected to go into operation in the first half of 1958. 
I cannot express sufficiently our appreciation of the 
wholehearted cooperation we have received from our 
Canadian colleagues at all levels. In the spirit in which 
it is given, India will make the facilities of this reactor 
available for the use and benefit of scientists from cther 
countries of the region and beyonce. 

The heavy water for the Canadian-Indian reactor 
has been sold to us by the United States, and here 
again I would like to record my appreciation of the 
fact that this sale was made in the spirit of true co- 
operation without any conditions being attached, ex- 
cept that the heavy water should only be used in con- 
nection with research into and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, a condition which we can readily 
accept. 


Heavy Water Production 


In talking about the Indian program I should men- 
tion that studies have been completed for the construc- 
tion of a large fertilizer plant where substantial quan- 
tities of heavy water will be made as a by-product, and 
construction work on the project will start shortly. 
The possibility of making heavy water at the large 
government-owned fertilizer plant at Sindri has been 
investigated, and a decision to make heavy water there 
will probably be taken shortly. The circumstance that 
India requires large amounts of ammonium sulphate 
or nitrate as fertilizer, coupled with the fact that sub- 
stantial quantities of this fertilizer will be produced in 
state-owned plants, makes it possible for us to produce, 
in due course, very considerable quantities of heavy 
water as a by-product. 

At the end of the Geneva Conference I and other 
members of our delegation were invited by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences to visit the Soviet Union and see 
their scientific and technical institutions. We spent 
about a fortnight in the Soviet Union seeing their scien- 
tific and technical institutions in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kiev. My colleagues and I were most impressed 
by the high level of Soviet achievement in science, the 
quality of the scientific equipment and the lavishness 
with which it was available, and their vast resources 
of high-grade scientists and engineers. We greatly ap- 
preciated the friendly spirit of the Soviet scientists, the 
warmth of their reception, and the freedom with which 
they discussed their scientific problems with us. 





Secretary-General’s Report 


on the Middle East Situation 


M° NTING tension and the increasing number of 
A incidents involving heavy casualties which have 
been reported along the armistice demarcation lines are 
reflected in the latest report submitted by Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold to the Security Council on 
the Palestine question. 

Che report, dated September 12, was issued in pur- 
suance to the Council’s resolution of April 4 and June 
4, 1956, which requested the Secretary-General to use 
his good offices in obtaining the full compliance of all 
the parties to the armistice agreements. The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

The report was followed on September 26 by a 
letter from the Secretary-General to the Security Coun- 
cil which drew the Council’s attention to the latest de- 
velopments along the Jordan-Israel demarcation line. 
In this letter Mr. Hammarskjold stated: 

“I consider it my duty to draw the attention of the 
Security Council to the latest development along the 
Jordan-Israel armistice demarcation line. As soon as 
possible I will, under my mandate from the Security 
Council, report on the whole development in Palestine 
up to the present time, to the extent that it has not 
been covered by previous reports to the Council. My 
reporting will have to cover not only the Jordan-Israel 
situation, but also the situation along the Israel-Egypt 
demarcation line and developments in general in the 
respects covered by the Security Council’s resolutions 
of April 4 and June 4, 1956. 

“The most recent events at the Jordan-Israel demar- 
cation line have brought to a culmination a develop- 
ment which has been progressing for a few months. 
I have, so far, not found that I should ask the Security 
Council to take the situation up for active considera- 
tion. However, if the governments concerned, in co- 
operation with the Truce Supervision Organization, do 
not bring the situation rapidly under control, I submit 
that the Security Council should take the matter up in 
order to reaffirm its policy, as established in previous 
resolutions, and, were the Council to find the continued 
deterioration to constitute a threat to peace, to decide 
on what further measures may be indicated.” 

On October 17, in a letter to the Security Council 
transmitting a report from the Chief of Staff of the 
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Iruce Supervision Organization, Major-General E. 
M. Burns, the Secretary-General said: 

“Following up the aforementioned reports and my 
previous letter I submit, annexed to this letter, a report 
of the Chief of Staff, dated October 17, on the incident 
which took place on the night of 10/11 October and 
which reflects a further deterioration of the situation. 

“IT wish in this context to draw attention also to the 
report to the Secretary-General by the Chief of Staff 
dated October 11, 1956, circulated as document 
$/3670. In this document the Chief of Staff, referring 
also to incidents which preceded the incident of 10/11 
October, states that, at present, the situation is that one 
of the parties to the general armistice agreement makes 
its own investigations, which are not—and cannot be 
made—subject to check or confirmation by the United 
Nations observers, publishes the results of such investi- 
gations, draws its own conclusions from them and un- 
dertakes actions by its military forces on that basis. I 
endorse the view of the Chief of Staff that this is a 
dangerous negation of vital elements of the armistice 
agreement. It represents a further step in the direction 
of a limitation of the functions of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, indicated already in 
my report of September 12, circulated on September 27. 

“Beyond drawing again the attention of the Security 
Council to these various developments which, in my 
view, require the most serious consideration by the 
Council, I would, for the present, limit myself to noting 
that clear and firm lines are established by the Council 
in respect of, on the one side, the need for an efficient 
observer organization, and, on the other side, the con- 
demnation of all acts of violence, with the single excep- 
tion of such acts as constitute acts of self-defense under 
Article 51 of the Charter.” 

Previously, on September 12 and 14, the Secretary- 
General had handed notes verbales to both the Israel 
and Jordan representatives to the United Nations in 
which he noied with grave concern the continued acts 
of violence. He declared that both governments “would 
have to be held fully -ccountable” for actions which 
disregarded United Nations appeals and obligations 
under the armistice agreements—“specifically the cease- 
fire obligation.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Binay R. Sen 


JEWLY-ELECTED Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO), is Binay R. Sen, formerly Indian Ambassador to 
Japan. Ambassador Sen, FAO’s fourth Director-General, 
told a press conference in Rome that the less developed 
areas of the world, in both hemispheres, “need special 
attention,” and that FAO’s work will be in that direction 
“without neglecting the work which is being done in 
the more developed areas.” 

Mr. Sen informed the Special FAo Conference which 
had elected him, that he would not accept a proposed 
salary increase to $20,000 from $18,000 per year, ex- 
plaining that such an increase would not be “desirable 
in view of the fact that the same question was being 
examined with regard to members of the staff.” 

In a statement following his election Mr. Sen declared 
that “the office of the Director-General is not just a 
job. That is the way, at least, I look at it, and am sure 
you all do. The Director-Generalship of FAO is both a 
challenge and an opportunity. A challenge to the best 
that a man has in himself, and can give; an opportunity 


of service to humanity. It is in this spirit of challenge 
and opportunity that I shall undertake this task which 


you have now imposed on me.” 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR FAO AND FUND 
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Per Jacobsson 


NEW Managing Director of the International Mone- 

tary Fund has been appointed. He is Per Jacobs- 

son, a Swedish national. He will also serve as Chairman 

of the Fund’s Board of Executive Directors. He suc- 

ceeds Ivar Rooth, also of Sweden, who completed a 

five-year term of service in October 1956. Mr. Jacobs- 
son took up his duties in November. 

Mr. Jacobsson was previously a member of the man- 
agement of the Bank for International Settlements, at 
Basle, Switzerland. Prior to that he was a member of 
the Economic and Financial Section of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, and participated in the League’s 
financial reconstruction work in Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Danzig. He has also helped in setting up the 
Central Bank of Ireland, and has conducted various 
special inquiries since 1947 into economic and financial 
conditions in Austria, France, Italy and the Netherlands 
and the sterling area. He was, in addition, one of two 
experts appointed by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in 1950 to inquire into German 
balance-of-payments questions. 

Mr. Jacobsson was educated at Uppsala University 
in Sweden. 
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HARJINDER is from India. She is one of about ninety-eight 
million children within her country who have been tested 
through a UNICEF aided mass campaign to combat disease. 


and enables these and 
many other children 
like them to 


reach the age of ten 


UNICEF 


Celebrates Its 


Tenth Birthday 


b bees year is the tenth birthday of three of the world’s 

most important children. They are healthy, happy 
children, though they have suffered from sickness and 
disease within their short lives. Over two thirds of the 
children of the world are handicapped, and sometimes 
die, from the ravages of disease and undernourishment. 
Today millions of these children can live because there 
has grown an international organization just for them— 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. UNIceF penicillin 
cures children in Haiti and elsewhere of yaws, UNICEF 
milk fights starvation in many parts of the world. Bcc 
vaccine provided by UNICEF inoculated Harjinder 
against tuberculosis, UNICEF sent sulfone tablets to 
Modjena in French Equatorial Africa to cure him of 
leprosy. And Ahmed, in Qurna, Iraq, no longer fears 
malaria because of UNICEF-provided DDT. UNICEF is 
also ten years old this year. To share a birthday with 
healthy, happy children is in itself a gift to the future 
of a more healthy, happier world. 

To wish these healthy children a Happy Birthday is 
to know that within their life span there has grown an 
international organization just for them. UNICEF was 
“born” in 1946. Its initials signified the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund and its pur- 
pose was to help child victims of the recently-ended 
war. Europe received the first UNICEF aid in the form 
of milk and BCG vaccinations against tuberculosis. As- 
sistance was then sought by countries in Asia, Africa 
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MODJENA, the son of a tribal chief in French Equatorial 
{frica, knows that with the help of UNICEF's dirve against 
leprosy he can be cured to succeed his father as a healthy man. 


and South America. In 1953, the General Assembly, 
realizing the changing needs for the postwar period, 
passed a resolution to provide for the indefinite con- 
tinuance of UNICEF. The name of the organization was 
changed to United Nations Children’s Fund, retaining 
the symbol UNICEF. 

Now in its tenth year UNICEF has grown to mean 
many more things than the vaccination, the milk 
machines or the spray can. UNICEF is currently assist- 
ing 282 programs in ninety-five countries and territories. 
The greatest number of programs assisted during this 
ten-year period have been to control diseases largely 
malaria, tuberculosis, yaws, 
whooping 


affecting children, +.e., 
leprosy, syphilis, trachoma, diphtheria, 
cough, etc, 

In that the initial goals of mass disease-control cam- 
paigns are being met, greater emphasis is now being 
placed on providing supplies and equipment for net- 
works of rural maternal and child health centres. Such 
gains have been more than the actual control of the 
disease; they have meant the building of cooperation 
and interest in other services among a population who 
previously knew little of modern health practices. 

Nutrition is still the most pressing and serious prob- 
lem of child health, and it remains the most difficult to 
solve. UNICEF today is providing powdered skim milk 
for supplementary feeding of children and nursing and 
pregnant mothers through the mother and child health 
centres and schools in sixty-six countries. 

Aid is also being given in the establishment of milk 
conservation programs. Together with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the World Health Organi- 
zation, both United Nations specialized agencies, 
UNICEF is working to find other local sources for high- 
protein foods. In addition, UNICEF continues to provide 
emergency aid in the form of powdered milk and drugs 
in disaster situations. 

Some seventy-five governments are currently con- 
tributing to UNICEF. This,is almost three times the 
number contributing six years ago. More than these 
voluntary contributions made to UNICEF each year by 
governments, each project within a country becomes a 
cooperative venture. Local funds, facilities, services, 
supplies, personnel and other resources become known 
as “matching” and over the past few years the UNICEF 
dollar is matched two to one by each aided country. 

It is hard to begin to count the millions who have 
been aided and will continue to be aided by UNICEF. In 
1956 alone UNICEF aid will reach almost forty million 
mothers and children. Although UNICEF means many 
things to many people, that it means a vaccination to 
Harjinder in India, a spray can to Ahmed in Iraq, 
a sulfone tablet to Modjena in Africa, is its lasting 
significance. It is a momentous tenth year for these 
important healthy children and for UNICEF who made 
them well. 
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AHMED lives in Qurna, Iraq, where malaria is rampant. But 
last year his home was sprayed with DDT provided by UNICEF 
so he and his family no longer need to fear the dread fever. 
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b he United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) has 


placed on world-wide sale its 1956 collection of 
holiday greeting cards. Designs donated by three artists 


have been reproduced in three series of cards. 





One, known as the United Nations card, was designed 
by the American artist, Saul Steinberg, and is entitled 
“Bridge to Peace.” India’s Jamini Roy has contributed 
two examples of Indian Folk art, “Maiden on Horse” 
and “Masquerade in India.” Joseph Low, of the United 
States, has done a series of five cards called “Festive 
Times in Many Lands.” 

UNICEF greeting cards, in boxes of ten, sell at $1.00, 
or its equivalent, per box. They may be ordered by 
check or money order from UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York, or from any UNICEF office throughout the 
world. All proceeds go to provide milk, drugs, vaccines, 
equipment for maternal and child welfare centres, or 
other supplies to protect children’s health. 
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Guiding Factors 


In Economic Aid 


Plans for Future 


By EUGENE BLACK 


President, International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development 


| ast June the International Bank for Reconstruction 

4+ and Development passed its tenth birthday. In its 
ten years of operations, the Bank has had a hand in 
some five hundred reconstruction and development pro- 
jects in forty-two countries. It has lent more than two 
and three-quarter billions of dollars and sold more than 
one billion dollars’ worth of Bank bonds. 

During the financial year 1955-1956, World Bank 
lending was maintained at a high level. Almost $400 
million was lent out in twenty-six loans to twenty 
different countries or territories. For the first time, more 
lending was done in Asia than in any other continent. 
These twenty-six loans represented more loans in the 
year under review than in any previous year. In about 
half the cases the loan made was one of a series of 
loans, made over a number of years, in support of the 
development of some particular segment of a member 
country’s economy, as, for example, roads in Colombia, 
power in Finland and Uruguay, and railways in Thai- 
kand and the Union of South Africa. 

The financial results of the year under review set a 
record. The net income of the Bank was $29.2 million, 
up $4.5 million from 1954-1955. Net income has in- 
creased in each of the past nine years and the Bank has 
built up total reserves of almost $250 million. 

Non-lending activities of the Bank also continued to 
expand. The second course at the Bank’s Economic 
Development Institute started in October with a larger 
number of candidates from member countries. And in 
July, the International Finance Corporation came into 
being. 


Great Transformation 


So much for the past. Now what of the future? When 
I think of the future these days I think of the future of 
the less developed countries, not just because they hold 
the key to the Bank’s future, but because I am con- 
vinced they will determine in large part the future of 
the world. 

I think it is clear that a great transformation is going 
on in these countries—a transformation which histo- 
rians may well regard as the most significant fact of the 
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Twentieth Century. This transformation had its begin- 
ning more than two centuries ago, when the first western 
traders and colonizers set out to discover new lands 
and new markets. Over the decades these traders and 
colonizers had a tremendous impact on the ancient so- 
societies of Asia, Africa and Latin America. They set in 
motion currents of change among people who for the 
most part had not experienced change for centuries. 

These ancient societies were rich in tradition and set 
in their social ways from time immemorial. The great 
mass of their peoples were poor in the material things 
of life; their economies were primitive and static. Secu- 
lar nationalism was a foreign idea to most of them. But 
constant and increasing contact with the West and its 
standard of living, and with the steadily growing won- 
ders of modern technology aroused more and more 
millions to improve their traditional lot. 

In the past fifteen years more than half a billion 
people in Asia and Africa have gained their national 
independence. But the fact of national independence 
has not yet brought the human betterment which the 
people of the less developed countries so urgently need 
and desire. That challenge still lies ahead. And I doubt 
whether any group of leaders in history has faced any 
more difficult or exacting challenge. 

Economic development is a fickle process. It creates 
new problems even as it solves old ones; it satisfies 
immediate demands only to create new and larger de- 
mands. And, most important, it destroys old attitudes 
towards life and work, even as it creates materials for a 
better life. In the less developed areas of the world 
today the old stabilities are still crumbling as the minds 
of more and more millions are opened to new hopes 
and ambitions. The process of development has brought, 
with its benefits, turmoil and discontent which could 
thwart further development, if not threaten the very 
foundations of world order. 
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Yet we also know that economic development is 
necessary for the kind of world in which people every- 
where live and grow in peace. We know that the prob- 
lems economic development creates—the turmoil and 
discontent, the new hopes and ambitions—can only 
be made manageable with more economic development. 
The process must go on. It must go on steadily in the 
less developed countries until some new stability is 
achieved which is compatible with the security and 
welfare of people everywhere. 

More Than a Process 

Let us make no mistake. Economic development in 
these countries today is not just a process; it is also an 
idea—a rallying cry for more and more millions who 
are aroused against their traditional poverty. Here is 
great potential for good. If the human energy in the 
less developed countries can be effectively harnessed to 
constructive economic development, these areas can 
well enjoy an unprecedented rate of growth. 

What is needed to make good the promise of these 
countries is a recognition that there are impartial, dis- 
passionate methods of planning, organizing, and carry- 
ing out development policy—methods which provide 
substantial insurance that concrete results will be 
achieved and that benefits will be spread broadly among 
the people. If national passions can be tempered enough 
to give these methods a chance to work, the result in 
terms of world peace and prosperity is likely to be 
very impressive. 

I think there is a growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of objectivity in development policy in the less 
developed countries today. But a great deal more is 
needed, and to get it we must first clear away several 
myths which becloud development policy. 

First there is the myth that today only governments 
can produce economic growth fast enough and of the 
right character. 

Let me concede at once that there may be no substi- 
tute for government in a great many instances when it 
comes to getting development off the ground. In most 
underdeveloped countries the government has, and 
probably must have, the primary responsibility for 
providing basic facilities on which sustained growth 
can flourish. 

But it is a dangerous myth to believe that economic 
development is a matter for government alone. The 
great and growing reservoir of human energy in the less 
developed countries today cannot possibly find a con- 
structive outlet if all decisions affecting economic 
growth are left to the state. The enthusiasm and poten- 
tial contribution of every individual must be courted in 
a successful development program. And that means 
leaving a wide area of freedom for individuals to follow 
their own development initiatives and encouraging them 
to do so. 

Then there is the myth that inflation is a handy 
device for making development painless. I'm glad to 
say I think this myth is almost ready for burial. There 
is a growing awareness of how inflation erodes savings, 
destroys the criteria for judging the soundness of invest- 
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ment, and plays havoc with a country’s balance of 


payments. 

Probably the hardest decision we in the Bank have 
to make comes when we feel we must suspend lending 
to a member country because we believe inflation is 
undermining its credit and the vitality of its develop- 
ment efforts. Our action is almost bound to give rise to 
acute resentment. I will defend to the limit, however, 
the Bank’s obligat‘on to withhold support from govern- 
ments which fail to deal effectively with inflation or 
with the threat of inflation. 

Finally, | would like to mention the myth that the 
foreign investor today is merely an up-to-date version 
of the old colonizers. Sometimes I think all our stereo- 
types of foreigners are at least fifty years out of date. 
We tend to believe that while our own lives are chang- 
ing, the rest of the world is standing still. This kind of 
myth is by no means peculiar to the less developed 
countries. 

The facts are that today there are not, in my opinion, 
enough foreign investors clamouring at the gates of the 
less developed countries. Those who are established, 
or would like to be established, have changed in their 
attitudes and outlook just as have the people of the 
less developed countries themselves. Certainly the for- 
eign investor wants and is entitled to a fair return on 
his contribution. But I could point to a host of examples 
to prove that the return asked today is far different 
in amount and in character from that which the foreign 
investor took fifty to a hundred years ago. 


Harmful Myth 


The danger today is not that the foreign investor will 
ask too much of a developing country, but that the 
developing countries will do too little to attract him. 
Today the foreign investor cannot go into a country 
unless he is actually wanted by the people of the 
country. By indulging the myth that the private investor 
is trying to force an entry to engage in some sort of 
evil exploitation, the less developed countries are cut- 
ting themselves off from one of the most productive 
sources of development assistance available to them. 
The capital and skills which the private investor brings 
with him may not be available from anyone else. Par- 
ticularly he brings with him the skills of industrial 
management—-skills which have to be seen in action to 
be learned. If a country is bent on industrializing and 
having the benefits spread broadly among the people, 
it can do itself no better service than to seek out the 
private investor abroad who is willing to risk his capital 
on the chance of a fair return on a successful venture. 

By clearing away myths like these the leaders of the 
less developed countries will be far along the road to 
the kind of objective attitude which is needed for sus- 
tained, healthy growth. But when I speak of the im- 
portance of objectivity in development policy, I also 
mean disentangling that policy from conflicting short- 
term political aims. 

We all have to live with our politics. The problem is 
not to insulate development from politics but to dis- 
tinguish what is good development politics from what 
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is bad. And here my remarks apply equally to the 
industrialized countries and the less developed countries. 

For example, no leader in a developing country can 
afford not to set bold development goals; he must be 
responsive to his people. Yet no leader of a developing 
country can afford to set unrealistic goals and then 
disrupt the whole economy by trying to achieve them. 
This is the road to frustration. 

Similarly, in the industrialized countries political 
leaders have a heavy responsibility to distinguish be- 
tween short-term political advantage and the real long- 
term interest of their countries in the economic growth 
of the less developed areas of the world. 


Obscuring Factor 


Despite the existence of an unprecedented flow of 
development assistance out of the industrialized coun- 
tries today, the real self-interest of these countries is 
all too often obscured by a welter of short-term political 
and economic aims. All too often development assist- 
ance is seen merely as a means of buying diplomatic 
friends or military allies. As a result, all too often 
development assistance lacks continuity and provides 
an inadequate basis for the advance planning of devel- 
opment projects. 

And all too often development assistance is seen 
merely as a means of helping domestic manufacturers, 
producers and exporters find new business. For ex- 
ample, I regard as shortsighted the indiscriminate use 
of easy credit terms to promote exports. Business gained 
today on these terms is never worth the business lost 
tomorrow if easy credit leads to undermining the capa- 
city of the customer to meet his foreign obligations in 
the future. (I might mention, too, that mortgaging 
future exchange earnings for imports for ill-considered 
projects just because something is offered on credit can 
be a very bad bargain for the less developed countries 
as well.) 

I think the industrialized countries would do a useful 
service just by drawing a clear distinction between aid 
for economic purposes, and aid for military and other 
non-economic purposes. This would at least define the 
real area of their concern for growth in the underde- 
veloped world for its own sake. It is very much in the 
self-interest of the industrialized countries that they 
define this area of concern clearly. For, as I have said, 
a common concern with economic development for its 
own sake is certainly the best hope—possibly it is the 
only hope—of helping the great transformation going 
on in the less developed countries along lines compati- 
ble with the growth and security of people everywhere. 

In the coming years the Bank’s contribution can, I 
am convinced, be increasingly important. The Bank is 
in a unique position to help its members put into effect 
those measures which are needed to achieve sustained, 
healthy development and to provide part of the neces- 
sary Capital. 

The Bank was originally conceived solely as a finan- 
cial institution. But as it has come to grips with the 
problems of development, it has evolved into a develop- 
ment agency which uses its financial resources as but 
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one means of helping its members along the whole 
broad front of economic progress. As I see it, the role 
of the Bank in the coming years will be to apply the 
knowledge and experience it gains to an ever-increasing 
number of development problems. I see the Bank be- 
coming a still more effective agent for promoting capital 
flow into the less developed countries, and perhaps the 
most persuasive external means of encouraging these 
countries to adopt policies and attitudes conducive to 
sound economic growth. 

More is involved in this prospect than a continuation 
of economic surveys and loan negotiations. There is a 
continuing need for flexible and imaginative approaches 
to all the problems of development. One such approach 
is the International Finance Corporation, for which we 
in the Bank have high hopes. We are also following 
closely developments in atomic energy, and we are 
exploring carefully the role which the Bank can play 
in assisting the application of this new technique to the 
field of energy. We are also attracting a larger number 
of government officials to our Economic Development 
Institute. I hope that the Bank will always be in the 
forefront of organizations around the world which are 
seeking for new ways to give tangible effect to the idea 
of healthy economic growth. 

But the Bank can grow only as it continues to receive 
the wholehearted support of its member governments. 
We have had this support in very full measure over the 
past ten years and I am grateful for and encouraged 
by the many manifestations of goodwill that have been 
extended to me personally and to the Bank as an 
institution by all our member governments. The Bank 
is their bank. It can make its maximum contribution 
only as its members continue to help create the climate 
and conditions in which the Bank can operate most 
effectively. 


Real Interest 


I would ask each of our members, therefore, to con- 
sider where its own real long-term interest lies in 
promoting this idea of economic development. And 
then how far this real self-interest is jeopardized by 
policies and attitudes which reflect, in some cases, 
emotional hostilities inherited from a past or, in other 
cases, considerations of short-term political or economic 
advantage. I would ask them, in other words, to decide 
what they really want. Is it short-term advantage, is 
it dogma, is it prejudice—or is it economic growth? 

I pose these questions because I think, without, I 
hope, presumption that some national self-analysis on 
this subject is in order today. The old slogans have lost 
a lot of their meaning through constant repetition. The 
old reasons for helping others help themselves to better 
their material lot need re-examination and rearticula- 
tion. I said earlier that I thought that the less develo xed 
countries today hold not just the key to the Bank’s 
future, but in large part the key to the future of the 
world. It is because I think this to be true that I ask 
members of the Bank to consider anew the challenge 
we all face in promoting the kind of sustained, healthy 
growth that is our common objective. 





World Issues before the 
Assembly (Continued from page 9) 


by the annual report of the Economic and Social Council. 
In this report the Council’s President points out that main 
issues examined by the Council during the past year 
included the harmful effect of violent fluctuations in the 
prices of primary commodities and the need for 
national and international action to bring about some 
stability in the prices of these commodities; that greater 
attention than before was given to problems concerning 
natural resources and industrialization as well as to 
problems of energy; and that the question of financing 
economic development was approached on a wide front. 


The Council’s President also stressed the intensification © 


of the work of the Technical Assistance Committee. 

At its Geneva session last summer the Council con- 
sidered ways of providing internationally-administered 
financial aid through the establishment of a special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development. On 
this question the Council discussed an interim report by 
a special committee set up by the Assembly in 1955. 
Looking forward to the completion of the special com- 
mittee’s final report, the Council hoped that in the 
meantime the Assembly will consider what further steps 
might help to promote the early establishment of the 
proposed fund. 

In considering the question of the industrialization of 
underdeveloped regions, the Assembly will note an 
important advance made towards meeting the financial 


implications. That is the setting up of the International 
Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to encour- 
age productive private enterprise in underdeveloped 
countries. The Economic and Social Council has 
already noted with satisfaction that this corporation has 
now launched operations. 


Technical Aid Program 


With regard to the operation of the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance the Assembly will have 
before it the important evaluation made by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of past experience with the 
program. The Council’s Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee unanimously reaffirmed its confidence in the 
program as “an effective instrument for promoting 
the economic development of the less developed coun- 
tries and strengthening the foundations of a prosperous 
and peaceful world.” 

On the basis of a proposal by its Technical Assist- 
ance Committee, the Council urged governments to 
make their pledges to the expanded program as far as 
possible in the form of, or convertible into, readily 
usable currencies. The Council adopted a resolution 
setting out rules to be observed by the Technical Assist- 
ance Board and the participating organizations, to 
ensure that arrangements for the use of contributors 
will not conflict with the multilateral character of the 
program. 

The 1957 program of technical assistance, on the 


basis of requests from recipient governments, has been 
drawn up by the Technical Assistance Board. This 
program, calling for the expenditure of some $32 mil- 
lion during the year, will now be submitted to the 
echnical Assistance Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council, for its approval, and to the Assembly. 

Hunger and famine have been the concern of a 
number of United Nations organs during the post-war 
years and various measures to alleviate food shortages 
have been studied by the Economic and Social Council 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization during the 
last few years. The question of establishing a world 
food reserve was raised in a resolution endorsed by the 
Assembly two years ago. The Assembly stressed the 
need for continued national action and international 
cooperation to raise food production levels and stand- 
ards of food consumption in those areas of the world 
where famine conditions or chronic malnutrition were 
major problems. In expressing appreciation of the val- 
uable work done by FAO, the Assembly then asked 
the Secretary-General to invite FAO to prepare a factual 
and comprehensive report on what has and is being 
done in connection with setting up a world food reserve 
to help relieve emergency situations and to counteract 
excessive price fluctuations in agricultural products. 


Social Issues 

In the social and humanitarian field a number of 
items scheduled for the agenda have also become 
familiar subjects in Assembly debate. Thus, the Assem- 
bly will resume consideration of the draft International 
Covenants on Human Rights, while the long-standing 
question of endorsing comprehensive measures for fur- 
thering the freedom of information will again be 
taken up. The Assembly will also consider recommen- 
dations concerning international respect for the right 
of peoples and states to self-determination, an issue 
which it was unable to take up last year. 

The greater part of the two Covenants on Human 
Rights, which together touch on almost every aspect of 
the individual’s life in present-day society, awaits the 
Assembly’s approval. Last year the Assembly’s Third 
Committee, after almost forty meetings, was able 
to adopt only the preambles to the covenants and one 
article. 

Among the questions which have arisen in the course 
of the preparation of the draft covenants, besides the 
actual wording of the articles, are: whether limitations 
to rights should be set forth in general terms or in 
detail; whether there should be an explicit recognition 
of the equal rights of men and women; whether the 
covenants should include international measures of 
implementation; whether the covenants should apply 
to all territories of a federation and metropolitan and 
other territories of a state, or whether there should be 
different provisions on them; and whether reservations 
should be permitted or not. 


Self-Determination 
The Assembly has before it recommendations for the 
establishment of commissions connected with self-deter- 
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mination. One such commission would conduct a 
survey on the rights of peoples and nations to perman- 
ent sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources 
and make recommendations for strengthening that right. 
A second commission would examine any situation 
resulting from alleged denial or inadequate realization 
of self-determination submitted to it by any ten Member 
states and provide its good offices for the peaceful 
rectification of any such situation. If no adjustment 
could be effected, it would report the fact with appro- 
priate recommendations to the Assembly. According 
to a third proposal, another commission would study 
the concept of self-determination in all its aspects. 


Freedom of Information 


The draft Convention on Freedom of Information, 
which again figures on the Assembly’s agenda, was 
originally prepared at a special conference in Geneva 
eight years ago and has since been debated by various 
United Nations bodies. The draft spells out the obliga- 
tion of contracting states to guarantee the freedom 
(subject to certain limitations) to seek, receive and 
impart information and opinions regardless of frontiers. 
In 1954 the Assembly noted that action has not been 
completed on the draft Convention and decided to 
discuss it not later than its eleventh session. The follow- 
ing year the Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly consider the draft 
Convention at its twelfth session. 


Aid for Refugees 

The continuance of measures to alleviate the plight 
of refugees will again be considered, with attention 
focussed on the report of the late United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, The United Nations Refugee Fund, estab- 
lished by the Assembly in 1954, is financing a four- 
year program to help refugees who are living in camps 
or who have not yet been permanently established in 
their country of asylum. The financial target for 1955- 
1958 has been set at $16 million, to be brought to- 
gether by voluntary contributions from governments 
and private sources, 

Ar addendum to the High Commissioner’s report 
states that on the assumption that governments would 
contribute to the Fund in 1957 and 1958 an amount of 
approximately $2,500,000, as they have pledged for 
1956, the total short-fall in governmental contributions 
might be expected to be $5,800,000, or 36.3 per cent 
of the total target of $16 million. As a result, the report 
says, “there are likely to be at the end of 1958 ap- 
proximately 147,000 non-settled refugees within the 
mandate of the UNHCR, including 23,000 refugees still 
living in camps, for whom it will not be possible to 
finance permanent solutions.” 

The Economic and Social Council has urged govern- 
ments to do everything in their power to support the 
work on behalf of refugees in the spirit in which it had 
been carried forward by the late High Commissioner 
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HOW THE ASSEMBLY WORKS 


The General Assembly is divided into six 
main committees, to each of which agenda 
questions are allocated for consideration 
[he committees are designated as follows: 
The First (Political and Security); the 
(Economic and Financial); the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural); 
the Fourth (Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories); the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary), and 
the Sixth (Legal). All Member nations are 
represented on each of these main commit- 
tees. 

The Assembly, acting directly in plenary 
meetings, deals with items which, for any 
reason, are not referred to a committee. The 
main committees discuss proposals in detail 
and report to the full Assembly with their 
recommendations. On these recommenda- 
tions, the plenary session takes final action 
A two-thirds majority vote of those present 
and voting is required in plenary meetings 
for resolutions on important questions, but 
voting in the committees is by simple ma- 
jority, except to reopen discussion on a 
question, for which a two-thirds majority 
is needed. 

Since many agenda items are primarily of 
a political character, the Assembly has de- 
cided, at every session since its second, to 
establish an ad hoc Political Committee to 
share the work of the First Committee. At 
the seventh session it was agreed that the 
Chairman of the ad hoc Political Committee 
should participate with a vote in the pro- 
ceedings of the General (or Steering) Com- 
mittee, 

Each main committee is required to elect 
a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Rap- 
porteur. The Assembly itself elects the 
chairmen of those committees by secret 
ballot. Candidates may be nominated from 
the floor, but voting is not confined to those 
so nominated. The other officers are similar- 
ly elected, generally at the next meeting of 
each committee. Rule 103 of the Rules of 
Procedure provides that committee offi- 
cers “shall bx elected on the basis of equit- 
able geographical distribution, experience, 
and personal competence.” 

Chairmen of the committees do not vote. 
but other members of their respective dele- 
gations may vote. 


Second 





and, “as a solemn tribute to his memory,” to bring it 
to a successful conclusion. 


Evolution of Trusteeship 


Problems affecting the welfare and progress of 145 
million people in the world’s dependent territories form 
another important group of questions on the provisional 
agenda. The steady progress being made toward the 
Charter’s goal of self-government or independence will 
be reviewed by the Assembly in its annual appraisal 
of the Trusteeship Council’s report. 

This surveys current developments in Tanganyika, 
the Cameroons and Togoland—all under British ad- 
ministration; Belgian - administered Ruanda - Urundi; 
Somaliland, under Italian administration; the Cam- 
eroons and Togoland, under French administration; 
Australian-administered New Guinea and Nauru; and 
Western Samoa, administered by New Zealand. The 
Council’s findings on various other issues involving the 
operation of the Trusteeship System as a whole will 
also be examined. 

A highlight of discussion this year will centre on the 
outcome of the plebiscite conducted last May in British 
Togoland to determine the political future of that West 
African Trust Territory. The plebiscite—the first ever 
held in a Trust Territory—was to determine whether 
the Togolanders desired the union of their country with 
the neighboring Gold Coast, now on the threshhold of 
independence, or whether they wished to be separated 
from the Gold Coast and to continue under Trusteeship 


pending the ultimate determination of the territory's 
political future. The plebiscite, conducted in the pres- 
ence of United Nations observers, resulted in a clear 
majority vote favoring union with an independent Gold 
Coast. with which British Togoland has been adminis- 
tered as an integral part for the last forty years. 


Last July, the Trusteeship Council adopted a resolu- 
tion noting that the will of the majority of the people 
of British Togoland was for union with an independent 
Gold Coast, and recommending that steps be taken for 
the Trusteeship Agreement to be terminated upon the 
attainment of independence by the Gold Coast. The 
Assembly will now consider this development and, in 
consultation with the Administering Authority, deter- 
mine what action should be taken when the Gold Coast 
emerges as an independent state, a development ex- 
pected early in March 1957. 

The Assembly may thus write the last chapter in 
the long-debated Togoland unification question, an 
issue first brought to the United Nations almost ten 
years ago. 

Important issues concerning developments in Italian- 
administered Somaliland, due to attain independence 
in 1960, will also be considered by the Assembly in its 
survey of Trusteeship matters, One such issue concerns 
the question of the delimitation of the frontier between 
the Trust Territory and neighboring Ethiopia, on which 
reports by the Governments of Ethiopia and Italy will 
be submitted. 
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Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, was the first woman 

to be elected President of the General Assembly. 

Madame Pandit presided over the Assembly's eighth 
session, in 1953. 


The task of preparing the Somali people for au- 
tonomy is a problem which has been almost continually 
before the world forum since 1949, when the Assembly 
reached its historic decision on the future of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa and resolved that Italian 
Somaliland should become an independent sovereign 
State after ten years under a Trusteeship regime. An- 
other point of discussion concerns the vital importance 
of strengthening the territory's economy. The country 
suffers from a chronic trade and budgetary deficit and 
a special report by an economic mission sent to the 
territory last March by the International Bank may be 
available for the Assembly’s examination. 


South West Africa 


The future status of South West Africa, at present 
administered by the Union of South Africa, will again 
come up for discussion. South West Africa is the only 
remaining mandated territory which has not attained 
independence or been placed under the International 
[rusteeship System. For several years the Assembly 
has called on the Union Government to place the 
territory under the Trusteeship System and, following 
the Union’s refusal to propose a Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory, the Assembly in 1953 established 
a seven-member committee on South West Africa. 

The Assembly has invited the Union of South Africa 
to submit annual reports on South West Africa and to 
co-operate with the Committee in its examination of 
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such reports. In the event of no reports being furnished, 
the Committee was asked to examine all available 
information on conditions in the territory. 

The Committee’s latest report to the Assembly is 
again based on information compiled by the Secretariat. 
After expressing “deep regret” over the Union Govern- 
ment’s continued disregard of the Assembly’s various 
resolutions on South West Africa and its failure to co- 
operate, the Committee in its conclusions declares: 
“For the third year in succession, the Committee has 
been unable to escape the conclusion that conditions in 
the territory after nearly four decades of administration 
under the Mandates System are for the most part—and 
particularly for the ‘Native’ majority—still far from 
meeting in a reasonable way the standards of either 
endeavor or achievement implicit in the purposes of 
the Mandates System.” 

The Committee finds that the indigenous inhabitants 
of South West Africa have no part whatsoever in the 
management of the territory’s affairs, that their oppor- 
tunities are limited by restrictive law as well as inade- 
quacy of technical facilities, and that the main efforts 
being made by the Administration are “directed almost 
exclusively in favor of the ‘European’ inhabitants, often 
at the expense of the ‘Native’ population.” 

After expressing its “grave concern” over current 
conditions in South West Africa and “profound mis- 
givings as to the future course of the administration of 
the territory,” the Committee considered that the situa- 
tion there calls for “close re-examination at the present 
time by the Assembly.” 


Progress in Other Dependencies 


The Assembly’s Fourth Committee, in addition to 
Trusteeship affairs, will also survey the latest develop- 
ments in the various dependent areas, on the basis of the 
information transmitted under Article 73e by the admin- 
istering powers, on economic, social and educational 
conditions. At its annual session last May the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories completed another round of discussions 
on economic, social and educational conditions in the 
territories and its observations and conclusions will now 
be studied. The Committee has submitted a special 
report dealing specifically with educational conditions 
and prospects in the dependencies and this will receive 
special attention. 

Last year the Assembly called for a review of prog- 
ress made in the dependent territories during the past 
ten years, declaring that such an appraisal, based on the 
information received from the Administering Member 
states under Article 73e, is “highly desirable.” In this 
regard the Secretary-General was invited to submit to 
the next Assembly session a report covering the main 
points which might be useful in such an examination. 
A report pursuant to this request has been submitted. 
It outlines the general nature of the proposed report on 
progress in the dependencies, method of compilation 
and the financial implications involved. 
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Legal Questions 


In the legal sphere the Assembly will examine the 
annual report of the International Law Commission, 
which has the task of promoting the development and 
codification of international law. When it first began 
work, in 1949, the Commission gave high priority to 
the codification of law of the sea. This year the Com- 
mission completed work on this task and has submitted 
to the Assembly a comprehensive report with detailed 
recommendations. These include a proposal for the 
convening of an international conference to study most 
aspects of the law of the sea and to draw up appro- 
priate instruments on the subject. Topics dealt with in 
the Law Commission’s report include such technical 
issues as the breadth of the territorial sea; the right of 
“innocent passage”; pollution of the sea, and piracy 
directed against ships on the high seas. 

The Assembly’s Legal Committee will now consider 
the recommendation for an international conference 
which, the Law Commission proposes, should examine 
“the law of the sea, taking account not only of the 
legal but also of the technical, biological, economic and 
political aspects of the problem, and to embody the 
results of its work in one or more international con- 
ventions, or such other instruments as it may deem 
appropriate.” 

The legal complexities of defining aggression will be 
the subject of another report to the Assembly, prepared 
by a special committee set up two years ago. 


Administrative and Budgetary Tasks 


Various tasks of a “housekeeping” nature, which an- 
nually come before the Assembly’s Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee, complete the pro- 
visional agenda. These tasks include the important 
question of setting budget appropriations for United 
Nations activities during the coming year and of fixing 
the amounts to be paid by Member states as their 
annual membership contributions. 

The Secretary-General, in his annual budget report 
to the Assembly, has estimated that a sum of $48,- 
250,700 will be necessary to cover the operating 
expenses of the Organization during 1957. The 1956 
budget approved by the Assembly was $48,566,350. 
The Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, in its annual report issued on 
September 7, recommended a total budget not exceed- 
ing $47,896,100. The Committee’s report also rec- 
ommended a system of priorities for carrying out all 
United Nations projects and programs, in order to sta- 
bilize overall budget expenditures. 

Various other matters in the “housekeeping” sphere 
will include a report on United Nations salaries, bene- 
fits and allowances. 

The Assembly, which will have a short recess dur- 
ing the Christmas period. is expected to complete its 
session about the end of February. 





Requirements for a Settlement 


of the Suez Canal Situation 


(Continued from page 24) 


increasing income which all would like to see them 
enjoy. International assistance on a large scale was 
necessary for the adequate expansion of the canal. The 
revenue from that expansion was Egypt’s chief hope 
of improving its standard of living. That money would 
not come without a restoration of the confidence so dis- 
turbed by Colonel Nasser’s action. 

The Egyptian Government refused to treat the eigh- 
teen-power proposals as a basis for discussion, Mr. 
Lloyd related. President Nasser put forward no pro- 
posal in reply to the Committee of Five, although they 
had spent a week in discussions with him. Yet, within 
twenty-four hours of their departure, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment issued a “vague” counter-statement on Septem- 
ber 10. When the eighteen user powers met in London 
for the second time, on September 19, they readily 
agreed that that Egyptian statement should be studied 
and considered, but all eighteen found it “too imprecise 
to afford a useful basis for discussion.” 

At the second London conference, Mr. Lloyd con- 
tinued, the users of the Suez Canal formed themselves 
into an association to protect their rights and the rights 
of all nations served by the ships of the association’s 
members. The association was in no way provocative 
or bellicose. Its members realized that cooperation by 
the Government of Egypt would be necessary in order 
to make those rights effective. 

rhe situation was indeed a grave one, threatening the 
very life and strength of countless nations, he declared. 
No nation could or should stand aside, indifferent, when 
the greatest international waterway in the world was 
subjected to the unrestricted control of one government, 
when that was done in contravention of a treaty of 
long standing. 

For its part, the United Kingdom Government was 
determined to uphold its rights, properly secured and 
guaranteed, to free transit through that waterway, not 
merely for itself but for all those who depended upon 
the canal. Futhermore, it sought a peaceful solution by 
negotiation and had stated a basis for negotiation which 
it believed to be just both to the users and to Egypt. 

For those two propositions, which were more widely 
defined in the draft resolution, the United Kingdom, in 
the cause of peace, sought the endorsement of the 
Council 

French Views 

Mr. Pineau, of France, argued that, since the Uni- 
versal Suez Canal Company was not subject solely to 
Egyptian law, the Egyptian Government did not have 
any right to nationalize it. Although in some ways it 
was subject to Egyptian law, and although it was con- 
stituted by acts of the Turkish or Egyptian executive 
power and the Egyptian courts retained jurisdiction 


over certain cases, it was, in certain other ways, sub- 
ject to French law and to international law. 

Thus, it was set up as a joint stock company under 
French law; its administrative headquarters were in 
Paris; and the French courts had sole jurisdiction in 
respect of litigation between the stockholders and the 
company. 

The company was international by virtue of its capi- 
tal, which was made up of securities issued in eight Euro- 
pean capitals and printed in five languages; by virtue of 
its board of directors, which included representatives of 
several nationalities; and above all by virtue of its pur- 
pose, which was the operation of a public service of 
value to the entire world. Until June 1956, the Egyptian 
Government negotiated agreements with it as with a 
foreign power. Since 1856 more than one hundred such 
agreements had been negotiated. In decisions handed 
down in 1925, 1931 and 1940, Egyptian courts recog- 
nized the company as being both Egyptian and inter- 
national in character. And its universal character stem- 
med not alone from its special status but also from an 
international convention to which Egypt was a party. 

Indeed, observed Mr. Pineau, the canal was intended, 
by its very nature, to be used by all nations, and the 
principle of free passage was written into the act grant- 
ing a concession to the company. During the first twenty 
years, a system of international guarantees was grad- 
ually developed which received final sanction in the 
Convention of 1888. In those first years, it was definitely 
established that passage through the canal, the estab- 
lishment of moderate tolls without discrimination, as 
well as the security and maintenance of the canal were 
matters over which the international community should 
exercise control. 

“The Egyptian Government,” said Mr. Pineau, 
“could not nationalize something which was inherently 
international and which was intended perpetually to 
remain so; it could not, without violating an interna- 
tional convention, replace the Universal Company by 
an Egyptian Government organ, operating the canal for 
purely national interests. Would anyone maintain that 
the Egyptian Government could have nationalized the 
canal in 1888, soon after the convention had been 
signed? Certainly not. It has no more right to do so 
today without violating the 1888 Convention. 

“This is not a question of sovereignty. In the world 
of today, the essential sovereignty of every independent 
state has definite limitations. These are, in particular, 
the limitations deriving from treaties freely concluded.” 

The objective of Colonel Nasser’s action, Mr. Pineau 
alleged, was not so much to assert Egyptian sovereignty 
as to retaliate against the withdrawal of the offer made 
by the United States to finance the construction of the 
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Aswan High Dam and to take over the company’s 
assets. 

On several occasions Colonel Nasser had stated that 
his decision was also designed to raise the standard of 
living of his countrymen and to develop the local econ- 
omy. But if that had been his only purpose, he could 
easily have secured international agreement. France, 
observed Mr. Pineau, had never disputed Egypt’s right 
to receive, in return for the international concession of 
its territory, compensation which would enable it to 
invest the capital necessary for the development of the 
Egyptian economy. 

But the methods adopted by the head of the Egyptian 
Government and the threats he inserted in the nationali- 
zation decree had given a very different impression of 
his intentions and were certain to disturb the French 
and British Governments profoundly; hence the military 
measures taken by them. 

“If we had been acting with aggressive intent,” he 
declared, “we should not have shown the patience we 
have shown ever since July 26; we should not have 
made repeated attempts to negotiate, nor would we have 
appealed to the Security Council. 

“Those who assert that our precautionary moves were 
uncalled for would do well to consider them in relation 
to developments. Over the past few weeks, Colonel 
Nasser’s tone has altered, and his recent speeches are 
not comparable with the speech of July 26. 


“Moreover, numerous ships have been moving 
through the Suez Canal without remitting tolls to the 


Egyptian authority. 

“Lastly, despite the terms of article 5 of the national- 
ization decree, canal pilots and employees have been 
able to leave Egypt without being subjected to sanc- 
tions or ill-treatment. 

“We regret that we cannot avoid seeing a connection 
between these concessions made by the head of the 
Egyptian Government and the apprehensions he may 
have had about French and British counter-moves. But 
we had to remove the Suez Canal problem from the 
atmosphere of passion and violence into which Colonel 
Nasser’s words and acts had plunged it.” 


Interests of Users Primary 


Mr. Pineau continued that Egyptian sovereignty over 
the territory of Egypt in general, and over the canal 
zone in particular, had never been questioned; but re- 
spect for treaty obligations was itself one of the essential 
attributes of sovereignty. 

The French Government had never challenged the 
right of the Egyptian people to receive a fair share of 
the profits accruing from the use of the canal by ships 
of foreign nations. 

On the other hand, drawing a clear distinction be- 
tween management and control, the French Govern- 
ment continued to believe that passage through the 
canal ought to be managed by an international body. 
Canal users were entitled to the assurance that traffic 
arrangements, the fixing of tolls, the assignment of 
pilots, and maintenance and modernization work would 
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always be carried out with the legitimate interests of 
the users primarily in mind. 

If purely national considerations could arise at any 
moment and render traffic conditions uncertain, the flow 
of the trade between Europe and Asia would be called 
into question. 

The Egyptian Government now could hardly expect 
others to rely solely on it to safeguard respect for the 
rights and interests which it had just violated. 

Had it not in fact refused to carry out a unanimous 
recommendation of the Security Council concerning the 
use of the canal by vessels belonging to Israel? 

It was in the day-to-day operation of the canal that 
the discrimination, delays and difficulties might occur 
which the 1888 Convention was designed to prevent. 
That explained the French Government’s insistence on 
the principle of international operation, since that of 
international control did not meet the requirements. 


Harm to International Confidence 


As Mr. Lloyd had done, Mr. Pineau reviewed de- 
velopments leading to the proposal to establish the 
users’ association. Although the association, he said, 
could hardly be described as a threat to Egypt in view 
of the wide latitude left to its members to use or not 
to use its services and to accept or not to accept its 
obligations, the Egyptian Government nevertheless 
stated “in extremely violent terms” that it considered 
the establishment of the users’ association as a threat 
of war and would consider those who agreed to become 
members as advocates of war. This, he pointed out, was 
consistent with the negative attitude taken by the 
Egyptian Government to the various proposals placed 
before it in recent weeks. 

Colonel Nasser’s acts and methods had done irrepar- 
able harm to international confidence, without thereby 
protecting the real interests of the Egyptian people, Mr. 
Pineau continued. An atmosphere of international con- 
fidence was as essential to the countries which had re- 
cently achieved independence and needed outside assist- 
ance to raise their standard of living as it was to any- 
one else. 

From reading Colonel Nasser’s writings and hearing 
his speeches, Mr. Pineau wondered whether it was the 
well-being of the Egyptian people or the boundless ex- 
pansion of one man’s ambition that was at stake. 

“Twenty years ago we were unwilling to listen to the 
clear warnings given us,” he observed. “Nearly twenty 
million men and women paid for our apathy with 
their lives.” 

Then he concluded: “In the face of a problem the 
issues of which are so clear and so unequivocal, half- 
measures will not do. No settlement would be accept- 
able on the mere pretext that it preserves the peace for 
the time being. The United Nations Charter recognizes 
that there is no genuine peace without the maintenance 
of justice and international law, thus recognizing that 
circumstances may arise where weakness is more perilous 
than firmness. We are eager for a peaceful settlement, 
but we cannot acept any solution which would condone 
the fait accompli and admit the right of a chief of state 





to release his country from international undertakings 
to which it had freely subscribed. 

“The question is a serious one. The future of the 
United Nations—and, for that matter, future peace— 
will depend on the way in which you answer it.” 

Position of Egypt 

Mr. Fawzi, of Egypt, remarked that the values at 
stake, the issues, principles and great emotions involved 
were such that rarely in the history of statesmanship 
had any question been as stirring and as brimful of 
significance as the Suez Canal question. Essentially it was 
deeply rooted in the struggle between domination and 
freedom. Those who had actually expressed their ap- 
proval of the nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany as a legitimate act of sovereignty represented no 
less than two thirds of the world’s population. 

The area of Suez had always been an important lane 
for international trade, and during the many thousands 
of years of known Egyptian history, Egypt had given 
security and encouragement to that trade. That re- 
mained Egypt’s policy. 

At the time of the resurgence, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of the idea of linking the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea with a canal, there were Egyptian premonitions 
that the canal might herald foreign occupation of Egypt 
and interference in its affairs, Mr. Fawzi said. Britain, 
too, was fiercely opposed at the beginning, but, as time 
went by, and with the British occupation of Egypt in 
1882 and the Entente Cordiale with France in 1904, 
its attitude changed to “violent love.” 

Egypt’s attitude also changed, he added. After the 
first fears and inhibitions, Egypt fully supported the 
canal, sacrificed many tens of thousands of its sons who 
lost their lives while digging it, gave security, encourage- 
ment and money, and, above all, gave a pledge to keep 
the canal always free for international navigation, a 
pledge which had always been scrupulously honored 
and maintained. 

“What Egypt got in recompense is a different matter,” 
Mr. Fawzi asserted. “The Suez Canal Company, after 
squandering a good deal of the revenues, gulped prac- 
tically all the rest, leaving for Egypt only a trickle. No 
wonder that it amortized its capital many times over.” 

Now the new entente cordiale between France and 
the United Kingdom, with segments of the former Suez 
Canal Company joining in, was trying to ensure that the 
Suez Canal should be finally amputated and severed 
from Egypt. 

At the time of the announcement of the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company, the Government of, 
Egypt expressed its readiness to give the shareholders. 
full and equitable compensation, to be paid in accord- 
ance with the value of the shares on the Paris stock 
market on July 25, the day preceding nationalization. 

Alternatively, Mr. Fawzi told the Council, his Gov- 
ernment would be ready to pay compensation according 
to the average value of the shares during the five years 
preceding nationalization, and if no agreement could 
be reached on that, it would agree to arbitration. 

His Government, furthermore, had made many offers 
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to negotiate a peaceful settlement. Thus, on August 12, 
it had announced that it was willing to sponsor, with 
the other governments signatories to the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, a conference to which would be 
invited the other governments whose ships passed 
through the Suez Canal, for the purpose of reviewing 
the Constantinople Convention and considering the con- 
clusion of an agreement between all those governments, 
reaffirming and guaranteeing freedom of navigation in 
the canal. Such agreement would be registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations and published by it. 
The door would be left open for the adherence of other 
governments to that agreement whenever required. 

On September 10, Egypt communicated to the pow- 
ers and to the Secretary-General a note in which it 
declared its belief that, without prejudice to Egypt's 
sovereignty or dignity, solutions could be found for 
questions relating to the freedom and safety of naviga- 
tion in the canal; the development of the canal to meet 
the future requirements of navigation; and the establish- 
ment of just and equitable tolls and charges. These, it 
pointed out, were questions in which all states using 
the canal were interested and in which Egypt, as the 
sovereign government concerned, had naturally at least 
an equal interest. Egypt believed that solutions could 
and should be sought by methods of peaceful negotia- 
tion. 

It therefore proposed that, as an immediate step, a 
negotiating body should be formed which would be rep- 
resentative of the different views held among the states 
using the canal and that discussions should take place 
to settle the composition, venue and date of the meeting 
of such a body. To it might also be entrusted the task 
of reviewing the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 

Egypt regretted the displays of force against it and 
inducements from certain quarters to cause defection 
of technical personnel with the intention of hampering 
navigation, notwithstanding which the government and 
people had maintained patience and calm and were 
determined to keep the canal open and running 
smoothly. 

The statement concluded that Egypt sought no terri- 
tory, no infringement on anyone’s sovereignty, no dis- 
crimination, and that it had embarked on no action and 
adopted no gesture of aggressive intent or of violation 
of treaties. It was determined to continue to work for a 
negotiated settlement within the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Arguments on Nationalization 


Meanwhile, said Mr. Fawzi, navigation through the 
canal had been proceeding with perfect regularity and 
efficiency, despite French and British acts of sabotage, 
joined by segments of the former Suez Canal Company. 
Those acts had included refusal to pay tolls to the 
Egyptian Suez Canal Authority, and instigating and 
actually causing French and British pilots precipitately 
to abandon their duties. Other pilots were recruited, 
and during the first seventy-three days after nationaliza- 
tion, 3,000 ships passed through the canal safely, effi- 
ciently and on time. 
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As for the British-French contention regarding the 
legal aspect of nationalization, Mr. Fawzi argued that, 
in nationalizing the company, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment exercised one of its recognized prerogatives as a 
sovereign and independent state. Article 16 of the con- 
cession concluded between the Egyptian Government 
and the company in 1866 provided that it was an 
Egyptian company, subject to the laws and usages of 
the country, a fact and view which the British Govern- 
ment itself recognized and defended before the Mixed 
Courts in Egypt. 

The Egyptian national character of the Suez Canal 
Company was readily recognized by the Mixed Courts 
of Egypt in cases brought before them in 1925, 1931 
and 1942, Mr. Fawzi continued. 

In nationalizing the company, Egypt had in no way 
violated the provisions of the 1888 Convention guar- 
anteeing freedom of navigation in the canal. 

That freedom of navigation and the operation of the 
canal had been deliberately confused. It had been 
claimed that the concessions granted to the company 
were “completed” and built into the 1888 Convention, 
but such contention, he said, was at variance both with 
historic facts and with legal principles. 

The company was founded by permission of the 
Egyptian Government to construct the canal subject to 
Egyptian laws and customs. The authorization by the 
Egyptian Government to construct the canal in its terri- 
tory was accompanied from the outset by a declaration 
on the part of the Egyptian Government to the effect 
that the canal “shall always be open as a neutral pas- 
sage to every merchant ship crossing from one sea to 
another, without any distinction, exclusion or prefer- 
ence of persons or nationalities, on payment of the dues 
and observance of the regulations established.” 

The 1888 Convention established a definite system 
designed to guarantee at all times and for all powers the 
free use of the canal, Mr. Fawzi stated. The conven- 
tion completed the system under which the navigation 
of the canal had been placed by the firman of March 
19, 1866, sanctioning the concessions of the Khedive, 
which was a system of tolerance, with no binding in- 
ternational obligation on Egypt. It completed the sys- 
tem, firstly, by providing that the canal should be free 
in time of war as in time of peace to every vessel of 
commerce Or of war without distinction of flag, and, 
secondly, by prescribing certain obligations incumbent 
upon the contracting parties—for example, not to inter- 
fere with the free use of the canal in time of war or in 
time of peace, and not to interfere in any way with the 
security of the canal and its branches, the working of 
which was not to be exposed to any obstruction. 


System Completely Absorbed 


rhe system existing before the 1888 Convention was 
completely absorbed by that convention, the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister continued. Every component part of 
that system was covered and absorbed in a more com- 
plete manner by the convention. The phrase, “and thus 
to complete the system,” in the preamble did not mean, 
he said, that that part of the system remained outside the 
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provisions of the convention. It simply meant that, from 
an incomplete system, the convention had established 
a complete one, just as it had set a definite system in 
lieu of a system based on tolerance, and a conventional 
in lieu of a unilateral declaration by Egypt. 

The concept of a permanent declaration concerning 
the free use of the canal had been expressed in Article 
14 of the 1856 firman. The concession granted to the 
company managing the canal, limited in time, was 
absorbed by Article 14 of the 1888 Convention, which 
provided that the contracting parties agreed that the 
engagement resulting from the convention should not 
be limited by the duration of the Acts of Concession of 
the Suez Canal Company. 

Any contention that that reference to the company’s 
concessions indicated that Egypt had contracted an in- 
ternational obligation to maintain the concession of the 
company until the date fixed for its expiration would 
be entirely unfounded, Mr. Fawzi argued. 

The Suez Canal Company was no part of the system 
established by the 1888 Convention, he said. The refer- 
ence to the firmans in the preamble of the convention 
was a reference to those provisions concerning the free 
use of the Suez Canal, particularly Article 14 of the 
1856 firman. Even when contemplating the possibility 
that the reference in the preamble of the 1888 Conven- 
tion was concerned with the act of concession itself, the 
only possible conclusion was that the preamble had 
taken note of a fact, namely, that the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was for a certain time in charge of the operation 
of the canal under the concessions granted it by the 
Egyptian Government. But it did not follow that that 
company, an Egyptian company, must keep the opera- 
tion of the canal during the whole period of the con- 
cession. 


Of Internal Law 


The fact that the convention had taken note of the 
existence of a concession did not deprive that act of 
concession of its internal character and did not invest 
it with the international character of a treaty, Mr. Fawzi 
continued. It was a reference which did not alter the 
juridical nature of the act of concession. If the technical 
management of the canal by the company until the 
expiration of its concession was to be one of the com- 
ponents of the system, that had to be stated in explicit 
terms, he added. 

Any alienation or limitation of Egypt's sovereign 
rights regarding the concession of the canal would also 
have required an explicit stipulation, a clearly defined 
provision in the convention to that effect. It could not 
be determined by a simple phrase in the preamble taking 
note of a fact. 

Thus, stated Mr. Fawzi, the legal position was as fol- 
lows: “The Suez Canal Company was an Egyptian 
company, subject to Egyptian laws and customs. In 
its capacity as the territorial sovereign state, the 
Egyptian Government granted the company a conces- 
sion to construct and operate a canal in Egyptian terri- 
tory ‘for a specified duration.’ It was also in that capac- 
ity, and in the full exercise of its sovereign rights, that 
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the Egyptian Government deemed it necessary to termi- 
nate the concession. The relation between the Egyptian 
Government and the company was, and could only have 
been, one of internal law. The claim that the conces- 
sions granted to the company and the Convention of 
1888 are interlocked is wholly unwarranted.” 

As for the allegation that the Egyptian Government 
had by the act of nationalization committed a breach 
of the 1888 Convention, no one had been able to point 
out any violation by Egypt of any provision of that 
convention, Mr. Fawzi said. 

Regarding the French and British claim that the 
Government of Egypt was endangering international 
peace and security, he asserted that it should be abun- 
dantly clear by now that such a danger could not con- 
ceivably be the outcome of the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

The French and British representatives had tried to 
impress upon the Council that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had refused to negotiate, but, said Mr. Fawzi, 
“what we have refused is not negotiation, but dictation.” 

“The processes gone through in relation to the recent 
London conference on the Suez Canal are indeed 
unique in the history of conferences, other than of those 
between victor and vanquished,” he declared. “The con- 
ference was preceded and accompanied by threats of 
force and hostile military and economic measures by 
France and the United Kingdom against Egypt. The 
Egyptian Government was not consulted, as obviously 
it should have been, on the holding, the place, the time, 
the countries to be invited or any other aspect of the 
conference. To make matters still more difficult, a few 
days before the conference the sponsors circulated 
among the invitees a proposal for the establishment of 
an international authority for the Suez Canal, the func- 
tions of which would be, among other things, to take 
over the operation of the canal.” 

Nevertheless, in an extreme desire for peace and 
harmony, the Egyptian Government seriously con- 
sidered attending the conference; but for reasons beyond 
its will, that was not to be. 


Threats of Force 


“The threat of force, the military and economic meas- 
ures against Egypt by France and the United Kingdom 
were continued and stepped up,” Mr. Fawzi stated. 
“Such were the atmosphere and the methods preceding 
the London conference to which Egypt was invited. 
That was not an invitation; it was an ultimatum, it was 
an insult. We were not facing a conference, but a trial; 
we were not invited to a meeting, but assigned to a 
court.” 

He went on to quote from statements by the Prime 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, France and Australia 
in which, he said, references to the use of force left no 
place for doubt that what was meant was the direct use 
of force by governments and not by the United Nations. 
Such threats of force, “right in the face of the United 
Nations,” paralleled continued and unjustified military 
moves and economic measures against Egypt, although 
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statements by some of their countrymen were in “pain- 
ful and cynical contrast.” 

Attacks of a certain character had even been delib- 
erately levelled on many occasions by the heads of and 
by some members of the Governments of France and 
the United Kingdom against the Head of the State of 
Egypt and the Government of Egypt. Mr. Fawzi re- 
garded this as being contrary to the code of ethics of 
inter-governmental relations and as having all the as- 
pects of malicious interference in the internal affairs 
of Egypt. 

When, as a sequence to the London conference, a 
committee headed by the Prime Minister of Australia 
visited Cairo from September 3 to 9, it was a “take it 
or leave it” affair, he said, for the position taken by the 
committee was to confine itself to the presentation of 
the eighteen-power proposals. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, never refused to participate 
in genuine negotiations for finding a peaceful and just 
solution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom had argued 
that what he called the arms deal of September 1955 
was the first major step in the chain of events in con- 
nection with the debate. Month after month and year 
after year, said Mr. Fawzi, the Government of the 
United Kingdom and other members of the team to 
which it belonged had resisted “stubbornly and with 
meticulously calculated determination” to sell to Egypt 
even anything resembling the bare minimum of its 
requirements for self-defence. The result was to expose 
Egypt to all sorts of armed aggression and to humilia- 
tion, while at the same time the United Kingdom was 
among the most active governments in lavishing more 
and more arms on the “aggressors.” 


Egypt's Economy 


Regarding the second major step in the chain of 
events—the episode of the aid and the loan to Egypt 
in relation to the High Dam project—he stated that the 
sudden withdrawal, without any notice to Egypt, of all 
the arrangements initially agreed on was accompanied 
by a vicious campaign against the reputation of the 
Egyptian economy, aimed at shaking the confidence of 
the world in it. 

He submitted, however, that Egypt’s economy was 
as sound as ever. 

The draft resolution he regarded as merely a restate- 
ment of the position taken by the United Kingdom, 
France and several others at the London conference, 
and Egypt did not think it wise or profitable to reintro- 
duce proposals which had already been rejected for 
reasons which were not frivolous or arbitrary. It was 
probably advisable to establish a negotiating body of 
reasonable size and, more important, to present for the 
guidance of that body a set of principles to work by 
and objectives to keep in mind and to attain. 

“Fortunately,” he observed, “there are basic princi- 
ples and objectives on which no disagreement at all 
exists and which will secure our unanimous approval.” 

It would be unwise, he thought, to assume and put in 
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detail the result of the negotiations before they started, 
or, on the other hand, to leave the negotiating body 
completely in the dark without any guidance. 

“The principle of guaranteeing for all and for all 
time the freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal is the 
most basic among the principles which should guide the 
work of the negotiating body,” he stated. 

“Foremost in importance among the objectives to be 
attained are: 

“1. To establish a system of cooperation between the 
Egyptian authority operating the Suez Canal and the 
users of the canal, taking into full consideration the 
sovereignty and the rights of Egypt and the interests of 
the users of the canal. 

“2. To establish a system for the tolls and charges 
which guarantees for the users of the canal fair treat- 
ment free from exploitation. 

“3. To provide for a reasonable percentage of the 
revenues of the canal to be allotted especially for im- 
provements. 


Soviet Union Statement 


Mr. Shepilov, of the USSR, commented that the 
problem concerned the vital interests of a large number 
of countries and, at the same time, had a bearing on the 
fundamental principles governing contemporary inter- 


national relations. 

“We should seek to set up the best possible machin- 
ery for conducting negotiations with Egypt on a basis 
of equality and then seek to set up the best possible 
machinery to ensure freedom of passage through the 


Suez Canal on the basis of a just protection of the 
interests of the sovereign Egyptian state and those of 
the users of the canal,” he said. 

Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Pineau had chosen to concentrate 
their attention on presenting evidence alleging subver- 
sive activity on the part of Egypt, but the legality of the 
Egyptian Government’s action in nationalizing the Suez 
Canal Company was beyond doubt. 

In those statements and in the draft resolution, the 
two aspects of the problem were being deliberately con- 
fused: (a) the question of ownership and operation of 
the canal and (>) the question of freedom of passage 
through the canal. However, he said, nationalization 
was not relevant to the question of ensuring freedom 
of passage through the canal. 

Mr. Shepilov explained that the principles of freedom 
of passage through the canal were proclaimed and 
guaranteed by an international agreement, the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888, while the operation of 
the canal was carried out by the Suez Canal Company 
under agreements between Egypt and that company, 
agreements which were not in any way international 
acts, but ordinary acts of concession subject to Egyptian 
law. 

The Constantinople Convention of 1888 was based 
on the principle that the settlement of all matters relat- 
ing to operation and management of the canal was sub- 
ject to Egyptian law and that the granting to any organ 
or company of rights relating to such matters as the 
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operation of the canal or the technical regulation of 
shipping through the canal was subject to Egypt's 
jurisdiction. Article 16 of the Treaty of Concession 
concluded between Egypt and the company in 1866 
provided that “the Universal Company of the Suez 
Maritime Canal, being an Egyptian company, is gov- 
erned by the laws and customs of the country.” 

“The Convention of 1888 was an instrument of in- 
ternational law that had no bearing on the question of 
the management of the canal, which was governed by 
Egyptian law both before and after the conclusion of 
the convention,” Mr. Shepilov stated. “Furthermore, the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 provided for the 
possibility that the convention on freedom of passage 
through the canal might continue in force even after 
operation of the canal on the basis of the concession 
had been terminated. This is explicitly stated in Article 
14 of the 1888 Convention. And the concession was in 
fact terminated when the Suez Canal Company was 
nationalized.” 

Thus, he said, the argument that a private company 
which was subject to Egyptian law should be regarded 
as a kind of international body guaranteeing freedom 
of passage through the Suez Canal was clearly untenable. 

Operation of the canal by a joint-stock company was 
never regarded—and never could be regarded—as a 
guarantee of freedom of passage through the canal. 
That Egypt was bound by certain international obliga- 
tions to transfer the canal to a foreign administration 
was contradictory to the 1888 Convention, which pro- 
vided for exclusive Egyptian jurisdiction in respect of 
management. Nor did freedom of passage for all ships 
through the canal, without distinction of flag, necessarily 
presuppose a foreign administration of the canal. In the 
Panama Canal, for example, he pointed out, freedom 
of passage was guaranteed for all ships, without distinc- 
tion of flag, but management was in the hands of one 
state. 

Nationalization of the Suez Canal Company was 
exclusively Egypt's internal affair and could not be 
subject to international investigation of any kind. Any 
attempt to prevent Egypt from exercising its inalienable 
sovereign right to carry out such nationalization would 
be interference in its internal affairs, which would be 
an unlawful and arbitrary act. 


Freedom of Navigation 


Mr. Shepilov observed that freedom of navigation 
through the canal was quite a different matter. The 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 was truly an inter- 
national agreement which could not be abrogated by 
a unilateral act of any of its signatories. In order to 
revise, alter or revoke it, an appropriate international 
conference would have to be called. 

There were no grounds to charge Egypt with viola- 
tion of international treaties, because nationalization 
of the Suez Canal Company had nothing to do with 
Egypt’s international obligations with respect to the 
canal. Egypt was not refusing to comply with its obli- 
gations under the Convention of 1888, but had repeat- 
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edly stated officially that it would remain faithful to 
those obligations, to which, moreover, it had been prov- 
ing its loyalty in practice. 

In the more than two months since nationalization of 
the Suez Canal Company, the canal had been operating 
uninterruptedly and had even given passage to a ship 
traffic which exceeded that for the same period in 1955. 
Despite the large-scale disruptive activity carried on 
by the management of the former Suez Canal Com- 
pany, the Egyptian administration had not only proved 
efficient in its operation of the canal but had reaffirmed 
in practice the vital principle of free navigation through 
it. 

“The former Suez Canal Company was known to be 
one of the most important strongholds of colonialism 
in the Near and Middle East,” Mr. Shepilov went on. 
“What we are witnessing now is the collapse of the 
thoroughly corrupt imperialist colonial system, a sys- 
tem which has outlived itself. Reactionary elements 
are not willing to put up with the irresistible process 
of new forms of social life evolving in the countries 
of the East. Under the slogan of the so-called interna- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal they want to restore 
the old colonialist ways in Egypt, to force Egypt to its 
knees and to impose their will on it so that this might 
serve as a lesson to other peoples of the East who are 
engaged in a struggle for their freedom and independ- 
ence. This is the true reason for the artificial complica- 
tion and aggravation of the Suez problem.” 

However, he said, no force in the world could bar 
the awakened peoples of Asia and Africa from assert- 
ing their inalienable right to a free and independent 
existence, the right to become real masters of their 
lands and their national wealth. 


Utmost Tension 


No sooner had the Egyptian Government proclaimed 
its decision to nationalize the Suez-Canal Company than 
United Kingdom and French armed forces were con- 
centrated in the Middle East, reservists were called up, 
statements hostile to the Egyptian Government were 
made, and there was alarmist propaganda, and thus an 
atmosphere of the utmost tension was created in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

United Kingdom and French leaders openly threat- 
ened to use armed force against Egypt. Possible mili- 
tary action against Egypt was discussed at an emergency 
meeting of the NATO Council. 

The freezing of Egyptian assets in the United King- 
dom, France and the United States and the financial 
and economic boycott of Egypt were but the first steps 
in the direction of economic sanctions. 

Various efforts were made to disrupt the normal 
operation of the canal by the recall of British and 
French pilots, but, in response to an appeal by the 
Egyptian Government, hundreds of volunteers from 
different countries offered their services as pilots. 

Monopolists were drawing up sinister plans for large- 
scale economic aggression to strangle Egypt and turn 
the flourishing Nile Valley into a desert, all under the 
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guise of a profoundly moral policy designed to safe- 
guard the “sanctity” of international treaties. Thus 
those who took it upon themselves to moralize regard- 
ing Egypt’s allegedly illegal actions were at the same 
time coolly planning the economic strangulation of a 
large area merely because the people living there wanted 
to be free to dispose of their own property and to be 
the masters of their fate. 

Increased activity was evident on the part of certain 
monopolies in the United States, primarily the major 
oil and shipping companies, to establish a consortium 
allegedly to finance technical improvements of the canal, 
but in reality to take ovcr the canal, to establish de 
facto control over its administration and to reduce the 
nationalization to nought. 

Plans to blockade the canal completely and to direct 
the flow of traffic around the Cape of Good Hope were 
also whetting the appetites of some monopolies. Ameri- 
can oil monopolies were linking such projects, funda- 
mentally hostile to Egypt, with far-reaching plans de- 
signed to help the United States to dislodge its United 
Kingdom and French rivals from their existing posi- 
tions. 

The use of such improper methods as sabre rattling 
and economic aggression to solve international disputes 
was a grave violation of the basic principles of the 
United Nations Charter which had aroused a stormy 
reaction throughout the world. All the countries of the 
East were unanimous in their determination to back up 
the righteous cause of the Egyptian people. 


Basis of Inequality 


The plans put forward by the Western Powers for 
the “settlement” of the Suez problem differed in form 
only while retaining the same substance—an approach 
to Egypt on a basis other than that of equality. 

The real meaning of the plan presented to Egypt by 
the Menzies mission was essentially to deprive Egypt 
of the right to operate the canal; to set up an interna- 
tional authority to operate il, with Egypt merely one 
of its members; and to inst:tute a system of sanctions 
aimed against Egypt. 

Whereas the Suez Canal concession was limited to a 
definite period of time, this plan contemplated the 
removal of the canal’s operation from the hands of 
Egypt in perpetuity. The system would obviously lead 
to the loss of Egypt’s sovereignty. Now the British- 
French draft resolution was asking the Security Coun- 
cil to sanction the platform of the Menzies mission, to 
set to Egypt economic and political conditions no longer 
on behalf of a group of countries, but on behalf of the 
supreme international forum—the United Nations. 

The refusal to treat Egypt as an equal was also 
characteristic of plans to set up the Suez Canal Users’ 
Association, continued Mr. Shepilov. He said it was 
conceived as a closed body with a definite membership, 
set apart from the scores of other countries using the 
canal. It was intended to be endowed with such func- 
tions as the regulation of navigation on the canal. the 
organization of a pilot service, and the collection of 
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tolls for the passage of vessels. There was even talk of 
a proposal to run a convoy of vessels through the canal 
with their own pilots on behalf of the association and 
without regard tor the Egyptian administration and the 
existing rules of passage through the canal. 

The association in that form, he added, was designed 
to interfere directly in the internal affairs of Egypt and 
flagrantly to violate its sovereignty. It would be an 
open challenge not only to the Egyptian people, but to 
all countries interested in the normal operation of the 
canal and in freedom of passage through it. What 
would remain of freedom of navigation on the canal 
and of the Constantinople Convention of 1888 if dif- 
ferent groups of countries were to begin setting up 
similar associations, instituting their own arrangements 
on the canal and acting in any way they saw fit? 

Thus the plans met with serious opposition, and the 
so-called third London Conference ended in dismal 
failure. There was no unity even among the three 
Western powers sponsoring the association—the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France. And some of 
the other countries invited to join, such as Japan, Pakis- 
tan and Ethiopia, had not given their consent, while 
almost all the others had made their participation sub- 
ject to serious reservations. 

Mr. Shepilov considered the situation extraordinary, 
for, he said, the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and France were accusing Egypt of the sins for which 
they were themselves to blame. It was clear that they 
rather than Egypt had taken the path of violating the 
Convention of 1888 on freedom of passage through the 
canal, and that the Anglo-French complaint to the 
Security Council concerning Egypt could not be sub- 
stantiated. If anyone was entitled to appeal to the Coun- 
cil, it was certainly Egypt, which with every justifica- 
tion had complained to the Security Council of actions 
by France and the United Kingdom which constituted a 
danger to international peace and security and were 
a serious violation of the United Nations Charter. 


“A Veiled Threat” 


“It is most unfortunate,” Mr. Shepilov observed, 
“that the statements by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Pineau 
contain no positive program which could provide a 
basis for talks with Egypt on terms of equality. More 
than that: they evoke legitimate alarm. For instance, 
the French Foreign Minister’s statement that ‘half- 
measures will not do’ in the Suez problem and that 
‘weakness is more perilous that firmness’ cannot be re- 
garded as otherwise than a veiled threat. The Anclo- 
French draft resolution, instead of proceeding from the 
principle of negotiations with Egypt on a basis of equal- 
ity, in essence once again confronts Egypt with condi- 
tions amounting to an ultimatum, to which Egypt could 
not agree, and calls for ‘ts capitulation. It stands to 
reason that we shall not be able to make any progress 
on the Suez problem on that basis.” 

He hoped that Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Pineau would 
help to create an atmosphere conducive to fruitful 
negotiations and the peaceful settlement of the Suez 
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problem by agreeing to withdraw their draft resolution, 
trom which nothing good could come in any case. He 
also hoped that all representatives at the table would 
apply their collective edorts and their minds to finding 
the best approach to a peaceful and just settlement. 

[he Soviet Government believed that, to meet the 
interests both of Egypt and of the other powers using 
the canal, through negotiations on terms of full equal- 
ity, the following principles could form the basis of 
an effective international agreement: 

“First, freedom of passage through the Suez Canal 
for the merchant vessels and warships of all countries 
on the basis of equality in regard to navigational and 
commercial tolls and to all conditions of shipping. 

“Secondly, Egypt, exercising its rights of sovereignty, 
ownership and operation in regard to the canal, shall 
undertake to ensure full freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal, security of the canal and its installations, 
maintenance of the canal in a proper navigable condi- 
tion, improvement of conditions of navigation in order 
to increase the capacity of the canal; regular provision 
of information to the United Nations on the functioning 
of the canal; 

“Thirdly, all parties to the agreement shall undertake 
under no circumstances to commit acts which might 
infringe on the inviolability of the canal or material 
damage to its installations, and to ensure that the Suez 
Canal shall never become a theatre of hostilities or 
be subjected to a blockade. 

“Fourthly, establishment of appropriate forms of co- 
operation between Egypt and the users of the canal.” 


Negotiating Committee Suggested 


At the London conference, Mr. Shepilov recalled, the 
Soviet Union, Indonesia and Ceylon supported a draft 
submitted by India providing for the setting up of a 
consultative body for the Suez Canal which would 
represent the interests of the users of the canal and 
would exercise advisory and liaison functions. Such a 
body might provide advice to the Egyptian administra- 
tion of the canal on the implementation of freedom of 
navigation and also on the question of tolls; render, 
whenever necessary, adequate assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt in maintaining the canal in a proper 
navigable condition; maintain appropriate contacts with 
the United Nations and the international organizations 
concerned with world shipping; and take measures to 
settle any disputes regarding the implementation of the 
agreement and, whenever necessary, refer them to the 
United Nations. 

Such functions could be worked out in greater detail 
and more comprehensively. Machinery or arrangements 
within the framework of the United Nations, which 
would apply to the canal, would also be defined more 
precisely. And that would be the task of the forth- 
coming negotiations, 

He considered it advisable for the Security Council 
to set up a committee for those negotiations, composed, 
for example, of Egypt, the United Kingdom, India, 
France, the USSR and the United States, or it might 





also include Yugoslavia and Iran or Indonesia and 
Sweden. The most important requisite, he believed, was 
for the composition of the committee to be balanced 
in such a way as to prevent in advance the prevalence 
of any one point of view. The committee should be 
required to report to the Council at a fixed time on the 
results of the negotiations to find an acceptable basis for 
agreement and settlement. 

The committee could also be instructed to draft a 
new convention guaranteeing freedom of navigation 
through the canal, to replace the 1888 Convention. The 
new convention could take into account the spirit of 
the times, the just interests of Egypt and the interests 
of users of the canal. 

The same committee could be entrusted with the 
prepartions for a broad international conference to be 
attended by all countries using the canal, to consider 
and approve the new convention guaranteeing freedom 
of navigation through the canal. 


Other Views 


Other views on the Suez situation were given during 
the Council’s deliberations by the representatives of 
Peru, Iran, Australia, Cuba, China, Belgium and Yugo- 
slavia, and by the United States Secretary of State, who 
closed the general debate. All speakers underlined the 
gravity of the question. The urgency of conducting 
negotiations in good faith and the far-reaching issues 
involved were among the points stressed. 

The great powers were to be praised for bringing 
the question before the United Nations, declared Dr. 
Victor Andrés Belainde, of Peru. If there was any 
matter on which the United Nations should and must 
act, it was this question which, he said, related to the 
peace and well-being of the whole world. 

After reviewing some of the basic principles of the 
Charter, Dr. Belainde urged that there should be im- 
mediate negotiations in good faith—‘“with open hearts 
and all cards on the table”’—and not dilatory tactics. 

Speaking for Iran, Djalal Abdoh held that the im- 
portance of the problem lay in the fact that it con- 
cerned not merely certain particular states but all the 
peoples of the world. They were all concerned with the 
outcome of this grave question, and attention was on the 
United Nations to see how it would fulfil this important 
mission by seeking a just and peaceful solution of the 
issue, 

Iran attached great importance to the matter not only 
because of its position in the Middle East but also 
because more than 73 per cent of its imports and 76 
per cent of its exports were transported through the 
canal. Mr. Abdoh noted that Iran had devoted the 
major part of its oil revenue to implementing its eco- 
nomic development plans. It was conscious of the fact 
that any situation likely to provoke obstruction in the 
canal’s traffic would gravely affect its international trade 
and particularly its oil production. In turn this might 
compromise Iran’s arduous efforts to speed economic 
development and enhance the prosperity of its people 
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Iran’s concern for a peaceful solution was so great 
that in its statement of adherence to the Canal Users’ 
Association it had been careful to point out that Iran’s 
main aim in joining that association was to facilitate 
the search for a peaceful solution by the United Na- 
tions. Iran was convinced that negotiations and direct 
contact between the parties concerned could bring a 
solution nearer in “one of the most complex problems 
of our times.” 

Expressing emphatic support for the Anglo-French 
draft resolution, Dr. E. Ronald Walker said Australia 
considered that the Egyptian Government's action on 
Suez was, without doubt, a breach of international law. 
If overlooked or condoned, such action would, he 
declared, encourage further acts of lawlessness. Egypt's 
action, and even the defence subsequently offered by 
President Nasser, seemed to consort ill with the princi- 
ples of the Charter and with the obligations which 
every Member of the United Nations accepted. 

After citing the Preamble of the Charter, in which 
Member states announced their determination “to prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors,” Dr. Walker noted that, so 
far as the canal was concerned, Egypt’s record of 
neighborliness had not been good. Already in 1951 the 
Security Council had recorded its views on Egypt's 
discrimination against ships of various flags carrying 
goods to and from Israel. 

Emphasizing the importance of the canal to countries 
east of Suez, Dr. Walker said that, for many of those 
countries, the loss of assured passage through the canal 
was a far more serious blow than for Australia, situated 
as it was so far to the south that the Cape of Good 
Hope offered an alternative route. There were many 
people in Asia, and for that matter in the Middle 
East, whose livelihood could be placed in jeopardy and 
who could go hungry if the conversion of the Suez 
Canal from an international waterway to an instrument 
of purely national policy in the hands of a single coun- 
try became an accomplished fact. 

It was important to remember that the canal was 
not only one of the first great steps in modern man’s 
conquest of distance—it was also one of the first great 
steps in international cooperation for the benefit of 
mankind as a whole. The step that President Nasser 
had taken could only be regarded as a step backward 
in the political evolution of mankind, Dr. Walker de- 
clared. 

After recalling Australia’s active part in international 
activity designed to bring about a peacefully negotiated 
solution. he said his delegation considered negotiations 
should be based on the principles drawn up by the 
eighteen powers. At the same time, as Prime Minister 
Menzies had stated in Cairo, Australia did not believe 
that there must be between the canal users and the 


Egyptian Government any irreconcilable difference of 
principle. Australia looked to a peaceful settlement on 
a basis of justice to both sides. 
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The representative of Cuba, Dr. Nunez Portuondo, 
said his Government had studied with the greatest care 
the Anglo-French draft resolution and considered it to 
be a basis for possible peaceful negotiations. 

Cuba had every respect for the sovereignty of the 
Egyptian people, but Cuba had always defended the 
principle of free navigation which was inherent in the 
modern world. Dr. Nufiez Portuondo said it seemed to 
his delegation that these two principles could be com- 
bined in such a way as to ensure that the right of 
passage through the canal was not left “to be decided 
by a simple will” without impairing the sovereignty of 
the state principally concerned. 

A point made by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, was 
that one of the main aims of the United Nations was 
to promote economic development of peoples every- 
where through international cooperation. For that pur- 
pose, it was essential that the United Nations should 
uphold the sanctity of international obligations. China 
believed that, in nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, 
Egypt was not “in harmony with the spirit of the 
Charter.” 

Dr. Tsiang said he did not think that some measure 
and form of participation in the canal’s operation by 
the principal users of the canal represented a violation 
of Egyptian sovereignty. Within the limits of regard 
for Egyptian sovereignty on the one hand, and for com- 
mon international interests on the other, he believed 
it was possible to work out a practical settlement. 


Method of Nationalization 


Mr. Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium, said he was 
convinced that the abrupt manner in which Egypt had 
nationalized the canal was the real cause of the diffi- 
culties before the Council. Even if the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had the right to nationalize as it had done— 
and in Mr. Spaak’s view, it had no such right—the 
method it employed was inadmissible. 

Mr. Spaak was well aware that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had since stated that its intentions were pure 
and had declared that everything could and should be 
settled by peaceful means. But would it not have been 
wiser and more logical to have embarked on consulta- 
tions and resorted to the peaceful method of negotia- 
tion before proceeding to nationalization and instead 
of confronting the world with a fait accompli? The 
coup de force and the fait accompli were perhaps once 
the rule in international affairs, but Mr. Spaak held 
they were no longer so in the United Nations. They 
should not be adopted by a state which had so often 
protested against the harmful practices and traditions 
of the past. 

After a detailed analysis of the situation, Mr. Spaak 
went on to deny that the eighteen powers, in their pro- 
posals, were offering Egypt a solution which amounted 
merely to “collective colonialism.” It was difficult to 
assume that the Scandinavian countries and Iran and 
Pakistan—to mention only these—would accept the 
idea of “collective colonialism.” 
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Mr. Spaak was saddened and concerned over Egypt's 
psychological and emotional reactions. Even if intran- 
sigent nationalism and excessive chauvinism were 
abandoned in one part of the world, these errors and 
this madness were reborn and growing elsewhere. Could 
Egypt really not reconsider its position? 

“What we are asking of it,” Mr. Spaak declared, “is 
not, as some have said, that it should accept the pro- 
posals of the eighteen powers as they stand. What we 
are asking of it is that it should discuss the issue on 
the basis of these proposals, which means that it is in 
no way compelled to adopt each and every course of 
action, but that, on the contrary, these measures would 
be worked out jointly in a manner ensuring respect 
for the rights and dignities of all.” 

Even if Egypt persisted in refusing to enter into a 
discussion on this basis, Mr. Spaak believed that they 
could not consider the Security Council’s task as accom- 
plished and “ourselves as defeated.” The situation 
would be too grave. They must continue their efforts 
and, despite everything, endeavor to reconcile opposing 
viewpoints, If the Security Council failed in its task, the 
Suez crisis would not be solved and no one could say 
with certainty how the deadlock could be broken. 

In that event, a new United Nations crisis would be 
added to the Suez crisis. That must be borne in mind, 
he said. The incident would have shown that, while the 
Charter condemned recourse to war, which was ad- 
mirable, the United Nations was incapable of solving 
the problem of international life, and that the entire 
system established at San Francisco succeeded only in 
creating chaos and rewarding those who had the au- 
dacity to confront the world with a fait accompli. 

Mr. Spaak appealed for another effort to be made. 
If the Security Council succeeded in solving a difficult 
problem, it would have added new lustre to the United 
Nations and inspired new confidence in the Organiza- 
tion which, despite everything, remained “the repository 
of so many of our hopes.” 


Egypt's Right 


Mr. Popovic, Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, also 
underlined his Government’s “grave concern” over the 
evolution of the Suez question. With regard to claims 
that the Canal Company enjoyed international status 
and that Egypt had therefore no right to nationalize 
it, Mr. Popovic pointed out that, according to the firman 
of February 22, 1866, the company was an Egyptain 
company and subject to Egyptian laws. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt that the former company was an 
Egyptian legal person in accordance with the com- 
pany’s organic law (the firman of February 22, 1866) 
as well as with the principles of international private 
law. Thus, in nationalizing this company, the Egyptian 
Government was acting strictly within the sphere of 
its domestic jurisdiction. 

Yugoslavia had always supported efforts toward a 
settlement along the lines of the United Nations Char- 
ter and in keeping both with the sovereign rights and 
interests of Egypt and the legitimate interests of the 
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international community in the free use of this interna- 
tionally important waterway. 

The Anglo-French draft resolution did not, in Yugo- 
slavia’s view, provide a basis for agreement. It seemed 
to ignore the fact that the proposals it contained had 
already proved unacceptable to the party most directly 
concerned—Egypt. Moreover, the resolution tended to 
prejudge—in a one-sided manner—settlements which 
could be reached only through negotiation, conducted 
on a basis of equality and through a rapprochement 
of views, which, after all, was the purpose of the 
Council’s meetings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Popovic thought that the 
course suggested by the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
namely, to seek, by way of treaties, a solution of the 
various practical issues relating to the canal, such as 
security, maintenance and development and the rights 
of users, deserved particular attention, Were this idea 
to be accepted by all the parties concerned, it would 
mean the first important step toward an agreement. Mr. 
Popovic was convinced that a solution could be found. 


United States Statement 

Mr. Dulles, of the United States, was the final 
speaker in the general debate on October 9. He said the 
Council’s duty was clear: to seek by peaceful means a 
settlement in accordance with the principles of justice 
and international law. This was a two-phased responsi- 
bility—one relating to peace, the other to justice and 
conformity with law. 

The possibilities of bringing about a settlement by 
peaceful means he regarded as good. He reviewed the 
developments since “Egypt seized the Universal Suez 
Canal Company and physically prevented it from dis- 
charging the responsibilities which had been conferred 
upon it in 1868 to run until 1968,” and went on to say 
that no one could fairly question the peaceful desires 
of those who were aggrieved by the action of Egypt. 

“Rarely, if ever, in history have comparable efforts 
been made to settle peacefully an issue of such danger- 
ous proportions,” he stated. “This Council knows that 
it is not dealing with governments bent on the use of 
force. Even those most aggrieved have shown their de- 
sire to bring about a just solution by peaceful means.” 

It was also clear, he emphasized, that a solution 
which would conform to the principles of justice and of 
international law had been sought. 

The Suez Canal had always been, from the very day 
of its opening, an international waterway dedicated to 
the free passage of the vessels of all nations. Its char- 
acter as an international right-of-way had been guar- 
anteed for all time by the 1888 Convention. Egypt could 
not rightfully stop any vessel or cargo from going 
through the canal. And for those who used that right- 
of-way to combine to secure the observance of their 
rights was no violation of Egyptian sovereignty, but a 
clear exercise of their rights accorded by international 
law. 

Egypt itself had accepted that legal view and had 
indeed expounded it before the Security Council in 
1947 and again in 1954. 
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In considering what was the just thing to do, the 
Council should, Mr. Dulles believed, give much weight 
to the conclusions of the eighteen nations which joined 
in an expression of their views last August. The eighteen 
included all but one of the clearly surviving signatories 
of the 1888 Convention; they represented more than 90 
per cent of the total traffic; and they represented coun- 
tries whose economies were largely dependent on the 
canal. Among the eighteen were countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia and America. 

They affirmed that, as stated in the preamble to the 
1888 Convention, there should be established “a definite 
system destined to guarantee at all times, and for all 
the powers, the free use of the Suez Maritime Canal,” 
and enunciated the four basic principles previously 
cited by Mr. Lloyd which, with due regard to the sover- 
eign rights of Egypt, should find expression through 
such a system. 

Only one of those principles—that the operation of 
the canal should be insulated from the influence of the 
politics of any nation—was disputed at the August con- 
ference, and it was seriously disputed only by the Soviet 
Union, said Mr. Dulles. 

“But is not that the essence of the matter?” he asked. 
“Here we have an international waterway which, as the 
Egyptian Government has said, ‘was an international 
enterprise from the beginning.” The economies of a 
score or more of nations in Europe, Asia and Africa 
are vitally dependent upon it. If such a waterway may 
be used an an instrument of national policy by any gov- 
ernment which physically controls it, then that canal 
is bound to be an international bone of contention. 
Then no nation depending upon the canal can feel 
secure, for all but the controlling nation would be con- 
demned to live under an economic ‘Sword of Damocles.’ 
That would be to negate the 1888 Convention and to 
violate both justice and law.” 

Mr. Dulles believed that the Council could accept 
unhesitatingly the principles enunciated by the eighteen 
nations as principles of justice. 

The eighteen also had indicated a mechanism by 
which those principles might be applied, but he thought 
the Council should not close its mind to any alternative 
suggestions in this respect which might be made. 

Peace and Justice 

The problem faced by the Council, as he saw it, was 
that of dealing concurrently with peace and justice, as 
required by the Charter. No nation had more eloquently 
expressed the interconnection of peace and justice than 
had the Government of Egypt, for at San Francisco, 
where the interdependence of peace and justice was 
recognized and written into the Charter, it was Egypt 
which most ardently, most effectively and most elo- 
quently championed such interconnection. 

“Our Council enjoys on the one hand a demonstrated 
desire for peace on the part of all the parties,” Mr. 
Dulles commented. “On the other hand, the situation is 
governed by principles of justice and of law such as are 
rarely evident. If, under these favorable conditions, with 
all of these assets, our Council finds itself impotent to 
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secure a settlement by peaceful means in accordance 
with the principles of justice and international law, then 
our failure would be a calamity of immense pro- 
portions.” 

This seemed to have been recognized by those who 
had spoken in the general debate, which on the whole 
had been temperate and constructive, he said. 

There had been exceptions, however. One such, he 
stated, was the portrayal by the Soviet Foreign Minister 
of so-called “United States monopolies” with “whetted 
appetites” on the prowl throughout the world seeking 
new victims. 


“To Perpetuate Controversy” 


Another was Mr. Shepilov’s proposal that the prob- 
lem should be remitted to a committee whose composi- 
tion “should be balanced in such a way as to prevent 
in advance the prevalence of any one point of view.” 

“He obviously believes it very unfortunate that eight- 
een nations, representing over 90 per cent of the traffic 
and of diversified user interest, could agree upon a 
solution,” Mr. Dulles commented. “So he wants to 
make a fresh start by establishing a committee which is 
so constituted that we can know in advance that it will 
never agree. . . . Rarely has a scheme to perpetuate 
controversy been so candidly revealed.” 

Egypt, in a more constructive vein, on the other 
hand, had proposed establishing a negotiating body 
which would have the guidance of an agreed set of 
principles to work on, and of agreed objectives to keep 
in mind and to attain. 

“This was indeed the procedure which we sought to 
follow at the London conference which was held last 
August where, as I have indicated, a set of principles 
was formulated and certain objectives were outlined,” 
he added. “The heart of the problem, as I indicated, 
seems to me to be whether among these principles we 
can get acceptance of the principle that there should be 
a system to ensure that the canal cannot be used by any 
country as an instrument of its distinctly national policy. 

“If Egypt accepts that simple and rudimentary prin- 
ciple of justice, then I believe that the subsidiary prob- 
lems can be resolved. But if that principle be repudiated, 
then it is difficult to foresee a useful role for a negotiat- 
ing body. Indeed, under those conditions it is difficult 
to foresee any settlement in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and of international law. And if this 
case cannot be so settled, then the whole system of 
peace with justice sought to be established by this Char- 
ter will have been undermined. 

“Surely we can do better than that. I feel confident 
that no nation here desires other than friendly relations 
with Egypt. Indeed the settlement proposed by the user 
nations, representing over 90 per cent of the traffic, 
will significantly promote the welfare of Egypt. A peace- 
ful and equitable solution of this problem would open 
up a vista of new hope for an area of the world where 
the peoples have for long—for too long—been griev- 
ously oppressed by alarms of war and by the economic 
burdens of preparing for war. Also, we can open up a 
new hope for all humanity, which has begun, I fear, to 
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lose confidence in the capacity of this Organization to 
secure peace and justice. 

“When the choices before us are thus clearly seen, 
who can doubt what our choice will be? 

“The draft resolution presented by France and the 
United Kingdom embodies the basic principles to which 
we have referred. It will enable this Council to make a 
choice which we can confidently expect will preserve 
peace with justice. It will uphold the authority and the 
prestige of this Organization. Accordingly, as I said last 
Friday, the United States intends to vote for that 
resolution.” 

Statements Invited 

Then followed the private meetings of the Council. 
At the outset of the resumed public meetings on Oc- 
tober 13, Mr. Dulles recalled that, at an earlier meet- 
ing, he had suggested that the representatives of Israel 
and the Arab states, who had asked to be heard on the 
question, should be heard the next day. The prevailing 
view in the Council had been that it was not convenient 
to hear them at that time, but there was no disposition 
to deny them a right to speak at an appropriate time. 

Now he suggested that, if no practical opportunity 
arose to hear the statements during the new stage of 
the proceedings, Israel and the Arab states be invited 
to submit their statements in writing for circulation to 
the members of the Council. This the Council agreed to. 


Framework for Negotiation 

Foreign Secretary Lloyd then introduced the new 
British-French proposal. It would be wrong, he said, 
to think of his and Mr. Pineau’s exploratory discussions 
with Mr. Fawzi as negotiations in the proper sense of 
the term, but he believed that a beginning had been 
made in the process of finding a basis for negotiation. 

It would be wrong, too, he stated, to suppose that 
great strides forward had been made, for the hard 
problems lay ahead and demanded urgent solutions. 
However, although the exploratory conversations did 
not establish a basis for negotiation, they were not en- 
tirely negative for, he said, “we now have agreement, 
so I believe, on the basic requirements which any 
settlement of the Suez Canal question should meet. 
Thus we have established, so to speak, the framework 
within which a basis for negotiation can perhaps be 
constructed.” 

Here Mr. Lloyd quoted the six requirements which 
were set out in the first part of the new draft resolution 
and which were later adopted unanimously by the 
Council. The Council would note, he pointed out, that 
they bore a marked similarity to those formulated in the 
eighteen-power proposals. The agreement, he thought, 
represented a significant advance on the part of the 
Government of Egypt. 

He drew particular attention to the third requirement 
providing for the insulation of the operation of the 
canal from the politics of any country, and said that it 
was satisfactory that Egypt had accepted that basic 
requirement. Egypt was also prepared to accept the 
fixing of tolls and charges of the canal through decisions 
by agreement between Egypt and the users. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd regarded it as no good 
having principles or requirements, however valid and 
valuable, unless means for carrying them out were 
specified. The means of implementation suggested by 
the eighteen powers, he added, represented the only 
system which had been precisely formulated and laid 
before the Council. 

“I have explained that we are prepared to examine 
with expedition any other specific proposals for a sys- 
tem designed to implement the requirements now 
agreed,” Mr. Lloyd stated. “We have had from the 
Egyptian side indications that they perhaps have some- 
thing of this sort in mind but we have not yet anything 
sufficiently specific with regard to means of implemen- 
tation to serve as a basis for negotiation. It is my feeling 
that it is now for the Government of Egypt, if they still 
reject the system that we put forward, to show more 
clearly for their part how the basic requirements, which 
we all now recognize as legitimate, can be met, as we 
say, by means as effective as the proposals of the eight- 
een powers.” 

Another positive achievement of the discussions as 
he saw it was to establish general acceptance of the 
principle that the users of the Suez Canal were entitled 
to associate together in order to maintain and protect 
the rights accorded to the users in the 1888 Convention. 


Earlier Proposal in Abeyance 


In view of the later developments, Mr. Lloyd pointed 
out, it was not the intention of the United Kingdom and 
French Governments to ask the Council to consider 
their earlier draft resolution. It was not that they were 
abandoning it as no longer representing a correct for- 
mulation of their views. On the contrary, the United 
Kingdom believed it,was still a correct expression of 
the situation and that the action which it proposed still 
represented the best way by which a fair and just solu- 
tion could be reached. The draft resolution was not 
being withdrawn, but a vote on it was not being asked 
for the time being. 

“We believe that we have adopted a conciliatory 
attitude in face of a situation about which we felt 
strongly and still feel strongly,” he observed. “We are 
willing to do a great deal to try to preserve the peace 
and to uphold the rule of law and of justice, and in that 
spirit I ask my colleagues to accept the new draft reso- 
lution standing in the name of France and the United 
Kingdom.” 

The second part of this new proposal provided that 
the Council would consider that the proposals of the 
eighteen powers corresponded to the six requirements 
and were suitably designed to bring about a settlement 
of the question by peaceful means in conformity with 
justice. 

It would note that the Egyptian Government, while 
declaring its readiness in the exploratory conversations 
to accept the principle of organized collaboration be- 
tween an Egyptian authority and the users, had not yet 
formulated sufficiently precise proposals to meet the 
requirements. 
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The draft resolution would then: have the Council 
invite the three Governments to continue their inter- 
changes and in this connection would invite the Egyp- 
tian Government to make known promptly its proposals 
for a system meeting these requirements and providing 
guarantees to the users not less effective than those 
sought by the proposals of the eighteen powers. 

Finally, under the draft resolution, the Council would 
consider that, pending the conclusion of an agreement 
for the definitive settlement of the regime of the Suez 
Canal on the basis of the six approved requirements, 
the Suez Canal Users’ Association, “which has been 
qualified to receive the dues payable by ships belonging 
to its members,” and the competent Egyptian author- 
ities should cooperate to ensure the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the canal and free and open transit through the 
canal in accordance with the 1888 Convention. 


Provisional System of Operation 


With regard to the application of the six principles, 
Mr. Pineau also thought that many more conversations 
would probably be necessary for exploring the ground 
further, and it was essential that, pending the outcome 
of such conversations, some provisional system should 
be arranged for the operation of the canal which would 
prevent the occurrence of incidents, always a possibility 
when a final solution had not been found. Those were 
the points embodied in the second part of the new joint 
draft resolution, which, to a large extent, reproduced 
the text of the original one, while leaving the door open 
for any proposals the Egyptian Government might make 
and, in addition, indicating the possibilities for a pro- 
visional system to be applied pending the definitive 
settlement of the Suez problem. 

Mr. Fawzi, in turn, commented that the first part of 
the draft resolution coincided with what had been pre- 
sented by the Secretary-General to the Council the day 
before in private and had been generally accepted. He 
hoped the Council would adopt that first part. 

However, regarding the provision for what was called 
the insulation of the operation of the canal from the 
politics of any country, he believed that the expression 
was rather unfortunate as well as misleading and al- 
lowed scope for various and contradictory interpreta- 
tions. The real insulation of the canal from politics, 
he stated, would best be guaranteed by a solemn and 
internationally-binding commitment in the form of a 
reaffirmation or a renewal of the 1888 Convention— 
either of which was acceptable to Egypt. 

Mr. Fawzi recalled his earlier statements to the effect 
that Egypt was willing to negotiate and to provide for 
the establishment of a system for cooperation, tolls and 
a percentage of revenues allotted for improvements. 

At the fifth meeting held by the three Foreign Min- 
isters, he had handed to his colleagues of the United 
Kingdom and France and to the Secretary-General 
notes outlining the proposals of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in relation to tolls and charges and the recourse 
to be taken in case of violation of the convention or 
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the Code of Navigation of the Suez Canal. Moreover, 
he had handed to the others a draft of heads of agree- 
ment relating to the various aspects of the Suez Canal 
question. 

Mentioning again his Government’s readiness to pay 
compensation to the shareholders of the former Suez 
Canal Company or to agree to arbitration, he added: 
“I take it that the Council is fully aware of the readiness 
of Egypt to negotiate a peaceful, satisfactory and ade- 
quate settlement of the Suez Canal question as a whole 
and in its various aspects, and that it has put forward 
concrete proposals with this in view. This, I submit, 
is the logical and practical way in which the Suez Canal 
question can be dealt with and in which the Suez Canal 
itself can be insulated from politics, whereas such an 
approach as that outlined in the second part of the 
Franco-British draft resolution would do exactly the 
contrary and would throw the Suez Canal violently into 
the turmoil of and make it the prey of the politics not 
only of one nation, but of a great number of nations.” 

He trusted that the Council would not adopt that part. 

Mr. Abdoh, of Iran, was glad to note that the parties 
represented at the conversations were in agreement on 
the six principles and that it remained for them to study 
the best means of putting them into effect. It should not 
be very difficult to arrive at agreement on how to apply 
them, he thought, provided the negotiations could take 
place in a similarly favorable atmosphere. 

With the wish to ensure such an atmosphere and to 
eliminate differences of view, he proposed a number of 
amendments to the draft resolution. 


A Positive Achievement 


Noting that a trend toward an improvement in the 
situation had become visible, Mr. Shepilov saw reason 
for hoping that agreement on a just solution might be 
reached. The past few days had shown that the conven- 
ing of the Security Council had made possible the estab- 
lishment of contact on the Suez question between the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and France on 
the one hand and Egypt on the other. That was un- 
doubtedly a positive achievement which must be ac- 
counted a success for the United Nations. 

He had no doubt that the first part of the draft 
resolution would receive the unanimous support of the 
Council. 

The second part, however, in no way stemmed from 
the conversations which had taken place or from the 
work done by the Council. On the contrary, it repro- 
duced, entirely unchanged, words on which radical dis- 
agreement had been evinced between the parties. The 
only difference was that now it was proposed that the 
so-called “platform of the eighteen states” should be 
imposed on Egypt in the name of the Security Council. 

That platform was based on the principle that Egypt 
should be deprived of its right to operate the Suez 
Canal, and it put forward a plan for the so-called “in- 
ternationalization of the canal” and a system of effective 
sanctions aimed in advance at Egypt. Hence the Council 
could not endorse that second part. 
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The so-called Suez Canal Users’ Association, he con- 
tinued, consisted of a restricted group of states which 
were not justified in speaking for all users of the canal. 
He did not reject the whole idea of the views and wishes 
of canal users being given organized expression or of 
their contact with the Egyptian canal authorities taking 
a specific form, but that was a matter for special dis- 
cussion and special agreement. 

The concluding part of the draft resolution proposed, 
not simply that the Security Council should sanction 
the so-called Suez Canal Users’ Association, but, even 
further, that the members of the association should pay 
to the association the dues for transit through the 
canal, and that the Egyptian authorities should cooper- 
ate with the association. 

But had the Council discussed in substance the 
question of the Association, its legal foundations, its 
purposes, tasks and functions, and whether it was in 
accordance with the 1888 Convention? Why should the 
Council, at this stage, lend the weight of its authority to 
the association as presently conceived? 

Mr. Shepilov was unable to support the second part 
of the Anglo-French draft resolution. 


Cooperation at Working Level 


Mr. Dulles, on the other hand, supported the draft 
resolution. He had previously emphasized that the 
operation of the canal should be insulated from the 
politics of any country. That just principle had been 
accepted, and he adhered to his belief that the remain- 
ing problems could be resolved. 

The paragraph in the draft resolution characterizing 
the proposals of the eighteen powers as being suitably 
designed to bring about a settlement in conformity with 
justice he regarded as accurate and indeed a conserva- 
tive statement. ’ 

On the other hand, alternative proposals submitted 
by Egypt which would equally accomplish the desired 
result would also be acceptable. 

Mr. Shepilov had suggested that because this matter 
was before the Council, no provisional or interim meas- 
ures were required, But, said Mr. Dulles, the Charter 
itself contemplated that provisional measures might be 
called for by the Council in relation to matters before 
it, and what was contemplated was practical coopera- 
tion at the working level between the users and com- 
petent Egyptian authorities. The interim arrangements 
would not involve the exercise by the Users’ Association 
of administrative powers in Egypt, nor would they sub- 
stitute the Association for the Egyptian authorities in 
the collection of dues. Such an association could be a 
useful instrument for practical cooperation at the oper- 
ating level while a definitive solution was being worked 
out. 

“There is nothing in the resolution which should be 
in the slightest degree offensive to Egypt or which is 
derogatory of Egypt or Egyptian sovereignty,” Mr. 
Dulles declared. “As we read it, it represents an honest 
attempt to advance our pursuit of peace and justice 
through the next stage.” 





Dr, Tsiang appealed to the co-sponsors of the draft 
resolution to accept the amendments suggested by the 
representative of Iran. He, too, found nothing incon- 
sistent with respect to the sovereignty of Egypt. 


Yugoslav Draft Resolution 

Mr. Popovic supported the views of Mr. Shepilov and 
submitted a new draft resolution in the belief that it 
would prove helpful. It was limited to noting what had 
actually occurred, what had been achieved in the course 
of the deliberations. It took as a basis for the solution 
to be sought the six principles on which all had agreed 
and which, he said, really constituted the first joint step 
toward a peaceful solution of the problem. It then 
provided for the continuation of the three-power nego- 
tiations with, if it were deemed necessary, the valuable 
assistance of the Secretary-General, and called on all 
the parties concerned to abstain from taking any meas- 
ues which might impair the negotiations. 


Iranian Amendment Accepted 
Intervening again, Mr. Lloyd asserted: “I believe we 
have done everything possible in a difficult situation to 
promote a peaceful solution, and we have done it of 


our own volition.” 

rhe draft resolution, he maintained, was temperate 
and conciliatory. The sponsors were not demanding de- 
cisions from the Security Council on any of the matters 
affected but were merely stating that they believed that 
proposals which were well known to their colleagues 
were suitably designed to bring about a settlement by 
peaceful means in conformity with justice. 

However, he was prepared to accept the amendment 
put forward by the representative of Iran which would 
add the words, “while at the same time recognizing that 
other proposals may be submitted by the Egyptian 
Government which would meet the same requirements.” 
That would make it absolutely clear that there was no 
coercion of Egypt. 

Nevertheless they believed that the international com- 
munity was suffering from a course of action which 
was embarked upon without notice, without negotia- 
tion, as a unilateral act, and they could really accept the 
continuation of that situation during discussions only 
if there was a genuine attempt to establish, ad interim, 
a system of cooperation between the users and the 
competent Egyptian authorities. 

They had not sought to define in precise terms what 
that system of cooperation should be, but they thought 
that there might have been generated during the dis- 
cussions an atmosphere which would make it possible, 
ad interim, for such a system to come into being. 

As an argument against Mr. Shepilov’s suggestion 
that the Canal Users’ Association was seeking to act 
in violation of the convention of 1888, Mr. Lloyd 
quoted the purposes which it had been agreed the 
Association should have. The purposes, he insisted, were 
directly designed to assist the evolution of either provi- 
sional or of final settlement. He asked for endorsement 
of the draft resolution in its entirety, subject to the 


amendment which he had accepted. 
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Dr. Walker, of Australia, hailed as a great achieve- 
ment the fact that the three Foreign Ministers and the 
Secretary-General had succeeded together in drawing 
up the statement of principles which demonstrated that 
there was no irreconcilable difference of principle. 
Now came the very crucial stage of working out ar- 
rangements which would give the essential assurances 
for the future. He hoped that the Council would adopt 
the Franco-British draft resolution. 

Mr. Spaak, of Belgium, also spoke in support. He 
did not consider it right to delete from the draft resolu- 
tion everything relating to the previous position of the 
“Eighteen” or to delete any reference to provisional 
clauses. No precise, complete, definitive, unambiguous 
system had yet been proposed which could be con- 
sidered as a substitute for the system which the “Eigh- 
teen” had worked out. However, he thought the Coun- 
cil could note in positive terms that the Egyptian repre- 
sentative had declared himself ready to explore the 
principle of organized collaboration between an Egyp- 
tian authority and the users. 

He agreed that the provisional measures must be 
applied in one form or another in respect of all the 
users without exception, including the ten per cent not 
covered by the Users’ Association. He could not un- 
derstand why the Egyptian Government could not ac- 
cept a Security Council recommendation, the substance 
of which would be: “We have agreed to negotiate with 
you; we invite you to negotiate speedily; we ask you to 
give us your detailed views as soon as possible; but, 
since we know that, despite all this, negotiations on the 
matter will take weeks and months and we are in a 
situation which may become delicate and dangerous at 
any moment, let us agree On a provisional system which 
does not affect our rights in the final solution.” 

Mr. Beladinde, of Peru, likewise commended the re- 
sults of the conversations of the three Foreign Minis- 
ters. The principles agreed upon marked an advance 
upon the 1888 Convention, he thought, for that conven- 
tion left aside the matter of the operation of the canal. 
Now, the agreed principles stated categorically that 
the manner of fixing tolls and charges should be de- 
cided by agreement between Egypt and the users, which 
would provide for the canal, for Egypt and for the 
users a system superior to that hitherto in operation. 
He regretted that the whole resolution could not be 
adopted unanimously. 

The repugnance toward the idea of a reference to the 
principles of the eighteen powers he thought might be 
due to an historical fact, the dramatic circumstance 
that they were proposed by those countries and sum- 
marily rejected by Egypt at a time when there was obvi- 
ously a degree of tension abroad. 

“But, gentlemen,” he urged, “let us not allow tension 
to lend a color and meaning different from the objec- 
tive color and meaning of facts and events, in such a 
way that the circumstances which surround a proposal 
made, perhaps, too peremptorily by the great powers 
and rejected even more peremptorily by Egypt—the 
drama of this proposal and this rejection—may lend a 
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color which is foreign to proposals made, in reality, in 
accordance with the bases we have adopted.” 

Mr. Belatinde also argued that the Security Council 
had such full powers with regard to the terms of settle- 
ment that it could certainly decide on provisional 
measures. 

In brief rejoinder, Mr. Shepilov spoke in support of 
the Yugoslav draft resolution, which he thought could 
be adopted unanimously. 

“Assuming, of course, that the representatives of 
France and the United Kingdom found it possible not 
to press the second part of their resolution, which is 
controversial,” he said, “we could, by adopting the 
Yugoslav resolution, demonstrate our unanimity and 
our desire not to complicate negotiations, for which the 
path had already been prepared, by taking positions 
which are bound to cause discussion later, demonstrate 
our common resolve to lend our sincere assistance in 
the settlement of the Suez problem.” 


First Part Adopted, Second Vetoed 


The first part of the British-French draft resolution 
was then put to the vote and adopted unanimously. The 
second part was rejected by the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union, a permanent member. Nine members— 
Australia, Belgium, China, Cuba, France, Iran, Peru, 
the United Kingdom and the United States—voted in 
favor, and Yugoslavia voted against with the USSR. 

Mr. Abdoh explained his vote by pointing out that it 
was now Clear that the eighteen-power proposals would 
be considered in conjunction with any which might be 
made, in the same context, by Egypt; that no admin- 
istrative measure on the part of the users was implied 
which might affect Egypt’s sovereignty; and that the pri- 
mary aim of the Users’ Association was to seek the 
cooperation of Egypt. 
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Mr. Dulles stated: “I regret that it has not been pos- 
sible for the Council to agree on more than the princi- 
ples, the requirements, of a settlement; but that already 
is much. I think, of course, it is understood that the 
Council remains seized of this matter and that the 
Secretary-General may continue to encourage inter- 
changes between the Governments of Egypt, France and 
the United Kingdom—a procedure which has already 
yielded positive results.” 

The Yugoslav delegation, said Mr. Popovic, would 
not press for a vote on its own draft resolution, “al- 
though the part of the draft resolution which has just 
been adopted does not, in our opinion, cover all the 
points on which agreement has been reached.” 

The concluding remarks by the President of the 
Council, Mr. Pineau, of France, a few minutes before 
midnight, were: “It remains for the President to thank 
the representatives present for the spirit of understand- 
ing and courtesy they have shown during these discus- 
sions. Thanks to this spirit we have been able to achieve 
results which, while incomplete, are nevertheless posi- 
tive, and the President feels justified in saying that 
this session of the Security Council has done great 
credit to the United Nations of which we are all proud 
to be Members.” 

Later Secretary-General Hammarskjold commented: 
“The resolution passed by the Security Council reflects 
the agreement on principles reached in the private talks 
between the Foreign Ministers of Egypt, France and 


the United Kingdom. It provides a valuable starting 
point for a further exploration of existing possibilities to 
find a just and peaceful solution to the Suez problem. 

“My own efforts to be of assistance will be pursued 
as indicated by Secretary of State Dulles.” 





The Situation in Palestine (Continued from page 32) 


The text of the Secretary-General’s 
report of September 12 follows: 


The Security Council, in its resolution 
of April 4, 1956, noted with grave con- 
cern that, despite the efforts of the Chief 
of Staff, certain specific steps for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that the tensions along 
the armistice demarcation lines should 
be reduced, had not been carried out. It 
requested the Secretary-General to under- 
take a survey of the various aspects of 
enforcement of and compliance with the 
four general armistice agreements in Pal- 
estine and the Council’s resolutions under 
reference in the decision. The Council 
further requested the Secretary-General 
to arrange with the parties for the adop- 
tion of any measures which, after discus- 
sion with the parties and with the Chief 
of Staff, he considered would reduce 
existing tensions along the armistice de- 
marcation lines, including the following 
points: 

(a) Withdrawal of their forces from 
the armistice demarcation lines; 

(b) Full freedom of movement for 
observers along the armistice demarca- 
tion lines and in the demilitarized zone 
and in the defensive areas; 

(c) Establishment of local arrange- 
ments for the prevention of incidents and 
prompt detection of any violations of the 
armistice agreements. 

My negotiations subsequent to this de- 
cision of the Security Council were the 
subject of a report to the Council on 
May 9, 1956. 

The Council, in the light of this report, 
on June 4, 1956, passed a second resolu- 
tion in which it noted that while progress 
had been made toward the adoption of 
the specific decisions set out in the reso- 
lution of April 4, full compliance with 
the general armistice agreements had not 
yet been effected, and that the measures 
called for in the previous resolution had 
been neither completely agreed upon nor 
fully put into effect. On the basis of 
this finding the Security Council de- 
clared that the parties to the armistice 
agreements should speedily carry out 
measures already agreed upon with the 
Secretary-General and should cooperate 
with him and the Chief of Staff to put 
into effect their further practical pro- 
posals. Specifically, the Council declared 
that full freedom of movement of United 
Nations observers must be _ respected 
along the armistice demarcation lines, in 
the demilitarized zones, and in the de- 
fensive areas, as defined in the armistice 
agreements, to enable them to fulfill their 
functions. The Council finally requested 
the Secretary-General to continue his 
good offices with the parties, with a view 
to full implementation of the Council's 
resolution of April 4, 1956, and to full 
compliance with the armistice agree- 
ments, and to report to the Security 
Council as appropriate. 

In the reports of August 3 and 21, 
1956, I have drawn attention to inci- 
dents which have taken place along the 
armistice demarcation lines. In view of 
later developments I consider it appro- 
priate now to put before the members of 
the Security Council a more complete 
evaluation of the developments which 
have taken place after June 4, 1956, 
when the Council passed its latest resolu- 
tion on the matter 

The immediate reason for this new re- 


port is continued incidents along the ar- 
mistice demarcation lines, and the tem- 
porary suspension of the discussions 
which have been going on concerning 
such matters as various local arrange- 
ments. On both these subjects the Chief 
of Staff has recently submited a report 
(See Annex). 


In my report to the Security Council 
of May 9, 1956, I pointed out the com- 
plications which had arisen because of 
confusion concerning the extent to which 
compliance with the armistice agreements 
could be conditioned by reciprocity. I 
said in this context: 


“As a matter of course, each party 
considers its compliance with stipula- 
tions of an armistice agreement as con- 
ditioned by compliance of the other 
party in the agreement. Should such a 
stand be given the interpretation that 
any one infringement of the provi- 
sions of the agreement by one party 
justifies reactions by the other party 
which, in their turn, are breaches of 
the armistice agreement, without any 
limitation as to the field within which 
reciprocity is considered to prevail, it 
would in fact mean that the armistice 
régime could be nullified by a single 
infringement by one of the parties. 
Although such an interpretation has 
never been given from_ responsible 
quarters, it appears to me that a lack 
of clarity has prevailed. From no side 
has it been said that a breach of an 
armistice agreement, to whatever 
clause it may refer, gives the other 
party a free hand concerning the 
agreement as a whole, but a tendency 
to regard the agreements, including 
the cease-fire clauses, as entities may 
explain a feeling that in fact, due to 
infringements of this or that clause, 
the obligations are no longer in a 
strict sense fully binding, and specifi- 
cally that a breach of one of the 
clauses, other than the ceasefire clause, 
may justify action ir contravention of 
that clause.” 


In view of this lack of clarity I con- 
sidered it essential to lift the ceasefire 
clauses out of the armistice agreements 
so as to give them an independent legal 
status as obligations, compliance with 
which was conditioned only by reci- 
procity in respect of the implementation 
of the same obligations by the other par- 
ties to the armistice agreements. As a re- 
sult of the negotiations last spring such 
an independent status was established 
for the ceasefire obligations to be found 
in article Il (2) of the Egypt-Israel armi- 
stice agreement, and in article III (2) of 
the Jordan-Israel, Lebanon-Israel, and 
Syria-Israel armistice agreements. Thus, 
no party could any longer justify a vio- 
lation of the ceasefire by reference to an 
alleged non-compliance by other parties 
with other clauses of the general armis- 
tice agreements than the ceasefire itself, 
and then only if and when such. non- 
compliance were found to be a reason 
for the exertion of the right of self- 
defence as recognized (and subject to the 
conditions) in Article 51 of the Charter. 
Any such measure must be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and is 
subject to decision by the Council. In 
this connection, circumstances make it 
necessary to emphasize again that acts of 


retaliation have repeatedly been con- 
demned by the Security Council. 

The assurances given to the United 
Nations of unconditional observance of 
the ceasefire clauses, further, made the 
United Nations itself a party to the 
ceasefire obligations. Its right to take 
steps for securing the implementation of 
these obligations was thereby again 
clearly established in line with the deci- 
sion of the Security Council of August 
11, 1949, 

The establishment of a general cease- 
fire of this legal nature served to allevi- 
ate the very tense situation prevailing in 
April of last spring. It helped to bring 
to a stop a rapidly developing deteriora- 
tion of the situation along the armistice 
demarcation lines. Thus, the new cease- 
fire arrangement, at the same time as it 
established an additional legal basis and 
removed any possibility of confusion, 
contributed to the creation of a state of 
affairs in which progress might be pos- 
sible toward a discussion of those funda- 
mental issues which so deeply influence 
the whole situation in the Middle East, 
but which cannot be successfully essayed 
until after an improvement of the situa- 
tion along the demarcation lines. 

In my report of May 9, 1956, I gave 
this evaluation of the situation prevailing 
after the negotiations: 

“What has been done may open the 
door to new fruitful developments. 
The initiative is now in the hands of 
the government party to the armistice 
agreements. It is my feeling that there 
is a general will to peace, and that 
this will should be fostered and en- 
couraged, not by attempts to impose 
from outside solutions to problems of 
vital significance to everyone in the 
region, but by a cooperation which 
facilitates for the governments con- 
cerned, the taking unilaterally of steps 
to increase confidence and to demon- 
strate their wish for peaceful condi- 
tions. 

“I believe that the present situation 
offers unique possibilities. If we had 
previously experienced chain reactions 
leading to a continuous deterioration 
of the situation, we may now have the 
possibility of starting a chain of reac- 
tions in the opposite direction.” 
Recent discussions have underscored 

the significance of the re-establishment 
of a general and independent ceasefire 
obligation. It should thus be mentioned 
that added stress has recently been put 
on the argument that the armistice 
agreements, apart from the ceasefire 
clauses, are “indivisible.” This theory— 
especially when broadly interpreted—is 
destructive enough when applied to the 
armistice agreements in general. If per- 
mitted to apply to the ceasefire obligation 
as well, it would obviously lead to a 
complete collapse of order and security 
in the area. 

In other respects, too, I still believe 
the previous evaluation to have been es- 
sentially correct. Experiences after the 
submission of my first report have con- 
firmed the impression that the parties in 
the region all have a wish to establish 
peaceful conditions. And my conviction 
stands firm that the quiet prevailing 
after the agreements on the ceasefire ar- 
rangements offered them unique possi- 
bilities to give such expressions to this 
will as might have started a chain of 
reactions in a positive direction. How- 
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ever, I must now register, with regret, 
that, so far, none of the parties con- 
cerned has used the opportunities thus 
offered and that, in consequence, the 
quiet established has not had the much 
needed support from developments to- 
ward a better general atmosphere which 
positive initiatives taken by the parties 
would have helped to bring about. 


ill 


When in the report of May 9 I dis- 
cussed unilateral, though related, moves 
serving to increase confidence and lead- 
ing to an improvement of the general 
conditions, I had in mind such steps of a 
general nature as abstention from re- 
peated threats, and specifically, compli- 
ance from both sides with articles VII 
and VIII of the Egypt-Israel armistice 
agreement and the re-establishment of 
freedom of navigation for Israel ships in 
the Suez Canal in accordance with the 
resolution of the Security Council of 
September 1, 1951. Common to all coun- 
tries was, of course, the possibility to 
demonstrate their wish for better condi- 
tions in the region by a strict adherence 
to the reconfirmed ceasefire obligations, 
covering also active measures against 
crossings of the armistice demarcation 
lines and acts of violence in connection 
therewith. 

Obviously, possibilities remain open 
for constructive steps on these various 
points, as well as in, for example, the 
fields of repatriation and resettlement of 
refugees or the utilization of Jordan 
waters where decisions by the United 
Nations have for long been neglected or 
even challenged. However, the urgency 
of the matter is great. Lacking such 
steps the serious deterioration of condi- 
tions likely to develop again might lead 
to the loss for an indefinite time of most 
of what was gained in the course of last 
spring in cooperation between the gov- 
ernments and the United Nations. The 
responsibility rests on the governments 
in the region. The United Nations can— 
as last spring—make a contribution by 
helping to stop a dangerous sequence of 
incidents. But the United Nations cannot 
take over the role of the governments in 
efforts to turn the tide. 

The governments in the region have so 
far not only not taken any initiatives 
which could help to start the necessary 
developments in a positive direction, but 
also, while in many cases they have 
made energetic efforts to support the 
ceasefire by appropriate instructions to 
their forces, they have, seen in retro- 
spect, failed to carry through a discipline 
sufficiently firm to forestall incidents 
which, step by step, must necessarily un- 
dermine the ceasefire. Established as an 
independent obligation in relation to the 
United Nations, the ceasefire remains, of 
course, fully valid as such, irrespective 
of the incidents that may occur. As re- 
flecting a general obligation under the 
Charter it can never cease to bind a 
Member of the United Nations in a gen- 
eral sense. As a formal obligation, ac- 
cepted independently of the Charter and 
binding on a specific group of states in 
a specific situation, it can cease to be 
binding on a given state, only if there is 
a formal release from the obligation by 
all parties concerned, including the 
United Nations, or if the actions of one 
of the other states concerned, or all of 
them, clearly indicate that it de facto has 
repudiated the obligation 

However, if the ceasefire is permitted 
continuously to be challenged by actual 
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events, it will lose its sanctity and be- 
come a dead letter which is not re- 
spected by any of the parties although 
still existing as a legal obligation. This 
will happen even when these events can- 
not be interpreted as indicating an inten- 
tion of a government to repudiate its 
ceasefire assurance, for example because 
the government contends that it has 
acted “in self-defense.” 

Repeated incidents, which have taken 
place in the latter half of the summer, 
have brought us close to a point where 
facts, in a most dangerous way, under- 
mine the law. The occurrences along the 
Egypt-Israel demarcation line on which 
the Chief of Staff reports in the annex 
to this paper, present several typical 
cases. Acts of violence, supposed to 
have been staged by one party, have 
been immediately followed by acts of 
violence which must be supposed to 
have been stated by persons on the other 
side in “self-defense,” as part of a pol- 
icy of retaliation. Similar developments 
of equal seriousness have taken place be- 
tween Jordan and Israel. To be prop- 
erly understood, these incidents—and 
especially the motives behind acts of so- 
called retaliation—must, of course, be 
viewed in the light of the whole previous 
development of the situation along the 
demarcation lines, characterized by re- 
peated waves of serious unrest against 
which the means at the disposal of the 
United Nations were not considered to 
provide sufficient safeguards. 

The present state of affairs is deeply 
disturbing. Even to the extent that the 
acts of violence may have seemed to be 
limited to a pattern of what might be 
called “short term reciprocity,” this may 
well be explained by temporary circum- 
stances. There is a permanent risk that 
the incidents release a chain of events, 
such as that prevailing at the time of 
the ceasefire arrangement in the middle 
of April. Apart from legal considerations 
this fact in itself fully justifies the stand 
of the Security Council on all acts of 
violence, including those which reflect a 
policy of retaliation. 


IV 


Short of full and earnest cooperation 
from the governments in the region, con- 
sistently reflecting a will to maintain 
peaceful conditions, it is impossible to 
bring the disturbances along the armis- 
tice demarcation lines to an end. How- 
ever, much can be done for a reduction 
of risks and an easing of pressures by 
proper local arrangements and by ob- 
servers’ activities in support of the cease- 
fire. It is, therefore, a source of great 
concern that such arrangements have 
been put into effect only to a very lim- 
ited extent, due to a lack of the neces- 
sary cooperation. The so-called freedom 
of movement of observers has even had 
to suffer from new restrictions and the 
conditions under which they have to 
operate have deteriorated. I refer in this 
context for details to the report of the 
Chief of Staff circulated as an annex to 
this paper. 

As appears from the report of the 
Chief of Staff, one argument put for- 
ward by Israel against acceptance of his 
proposals and requests has been that 
each one of the armistice agreements, 
apart from the ceasefire clauses, is an in- 
divisible whole. On this basis, what one 
party finds to be a lack of compliance 
by other parties to the armistice agree- 
ments, especially with their basic article 
I, has been considered to give the party 


who finds its interests jeopardized, free- 
dom from its obligations under the 
agreements (apart from the ceasefire ob- 
ligation), including its obligations to the 
United Nations in connection with the 
observers’ operations, as envisaged in the 
agreements, Specifically, it is held by Is- 
rael that the lack of compliance by Egypt 
with the Security Council finding that 
the blockade of Israel shipping in the 
Suez Canal is incompatible with the ar- 
mistice régime—which Israel considers to 
be a case of non-compliance with article 
I of the Egypt-Israel agreement itself— 
gives Israel the right to consider articles 
VII and VIII of the same agreement as 
suspended, and, in consequence, i.e., to 
refuse the United Nations observers free- 
dom of movement in the demilitarized 
zone at El Auja. Likewise, and on simi- 
lar grounds, Israel refuses to assist in 
implementation of the armistice agree- 
ment stipulation which establishes the 
Mixed Armistice Commission in El Auja 

a stand which explains why recently 
the Commission has not been able to 
meet. Attention should in this context be 
given also to a new case of non-compli- 
ance with article V of the Syria-Israel 
armistice agreement. 

The armistice agreements, it is true, 
are formally bilateral agreements, and 
the theory of “indivisibility” may well be 
considered as valid for most bilateral 
treaties under international law. How- 
ever, the fact that, with the consent of 
the parties, the agreements have been en- 
dorsed by the Security Council—lI refer 
specifically to the Council’s decision of 
August 11, 1949—and that they must be 
considered as establishing the equivalent 
of an international régime, submits the 
application of this theory to the armis- 
tice agreements to very serious limita- 
tions. Any other view would, as appears 
from previous observations in this re- 
port, lead to obviously unreasonable con- 
sequences. In this connection, it may be 
noted that the theory of “indivisibility” 
is not invariably applied to contracts of 
a bilateral nature under national law, and 
it is for the courts, not for one of the 
parties acting unilaterally, to decide 
whether and in what way the clauses 
shall be treated as indivisible or separa- 
ble. 

However, the theory to which I have 
just referred will not be properly under- 
stood, in its application to the Middle 
East, if considered merely as an abstract 
principle of law. In essence, it reflects 
factors underlying the whole tragic situa- 
tion in the region. 

Article I of the various armistice 
agreements establishes, “with a view to 
promoting the return to permanent peace 
in Palestine,” the following principles “to 
be fully observed by the parties during 
the armistice”: 

“1. The injunction of the Security 
Council against resort to military force 
in the settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion shall henceforth be scrupulously re- 
spected by both parties. 

“2. No aggressive action by the armed 
forces—land, sea, or air—of_ either 
party shall be undertaken, planned, or 
threatened against the people or the 
armed forces of the other; it being un- 
derstood that the use of the term 
‘planned’ in this context has no bearing 
on normal staff planning as generally 
practised in military organizations. 

“3. The right of each party to its se- 
curity and freedom from fear of attack 
by the armed forces of the other shall be 
fully respected. 





“4. The establishment of an armistice 
between the armed forces of the two 
parties is accepted as an indispensable 
step toward the liquidation of armed con- 
flict and the restoration of peace in Pal- 
estine.” 

When the “indivisibility” of the ar- 
mistice agreements is invoked by Israel, 
this reflects the view that these principles 
are not observed by the other parties, 
which, in Israel’s view, in word and deed 
maintain—and for years have main- 
tained—a threat against Israel and, 
therefore, must be considered as chal- 
lenging the very armistice. In this situa- 
tion Israel considers itself obligated to 
comply with the articles of the general 
armistice agreements only to the extent 
that this can be done without prejudicing 
its security in face of such threats. 

Ihe view of the other parties is a simi- 
lar one in the sense that it is held in 
many responsible quarters that Israel 
maintains a policy which constitutes a 
threat to its neighbors in violation of 
the basic principles of the armistice. 

When deadlocks develop on such a 
basis on all such questions on which posi- 
tive steps could have been taken, and 
when for the same reasons the efforts of 
the United Nations, through the Truce Ob- 
servation Organization, to stabilize con- 
ditions do not meet with the necessary 
cooperation, the fears to which I have 
just referred will become strengthened 
and entrenched. 


Vv 


I have wished to bring what has been 
reported here to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council in order to emphasize my 
concern for the lack of positive initia- 
tives, shown by all the governments in 


the region, the unsatisfactory implemen- 
tation of the ceasefire, the obstructions 
to improving the status and efficiency of 
the observer organization and new seri- 
ous departures from compliance with the 
armistice agreements. 

These matters may well be a source of 
great concern, but they can in no way 
excuse the United Nations from _ reso- 
lutely pursuing its efforts. However, the 
efforts of the United Nations, whatever 
the resources used, can never be of ap- 
propriate effectiveness without the co- 
operation of the sovereign governments 
directly concerned. As already stated, I 
have found no reason to doubt the view 
formed in April that there is a general 
will to peace in the region, nor that the 
state of affairs which we have had dur- 
ing part of this year, has been one which 
has offered unique possibilities for im- 
provements of the situation. However, 
later developments have indicated that 
the will to establish peaceful conditions 
had not grown strong enough for any of 
those concerned to take the risks neces- 
sary for a use of existing opportunities. 

The possibilities are still there, and 
the United Nations must continue to im- 
press on the governments in the region 
their serious duty to use them. 


ANNEX 


Jerusalem, September 5, 1956 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS TRUCE 
SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION 


I have the honour to report on the cur- 
rent situation in the El Auja and Gaza 
areas and on negotiations as to the fol- 
lowing matters: 

Freedom of movement of United Na- 


tions military observers in the El Auja 
demilitarized zone; 

Resumption of the meetings of the 
Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mussion; 

Marking of the demarcation line of 
the Gaza Strip: 

Withdrawal of forces of both parties 
500 metres from the same demarca- 
tion line; 

Dismantling of fortifications con- 
structed in the demilitarized zone cre- 
ated by the Israel-Syria armistice 
agreement 

Establishing of United Nations ob- 
servation posts on the northern shore 
of Lake Tiberias. 


Section I 


DEVEPOPMENTS IN THE EL AUJA 
DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


1. The Israel Army continues to oc- 
cupy the El Auja demilitarized zone 
created by articles VIII (1) of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement. The Israel set- 
tlement of the area which began with the 
establishment of Kibbutz Ktziot in Sep- 
tember 1943, is also being expanded. Is- 
rael has further decided considerably to 
limit the freedom of movement and ac- 
cess of United Nations military observers 
in the demilitarized zone. 

2. On July 5, 1956, the Chairman of 
the Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission was informed by the senior Is- 
rael delegate that movement of United 
Nations military observers in the El Auja 
demilitarized zone would be restricted to 
the use of the road from Beersheba 
through the demilitarized zone, to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission headquar- 
ters; and that no movement on other 
roads would be allowed in the demili- 
tarized zone, and radio messages sent 
would be restricted to administrative re- 
ports. 

3. The Chief of Staff protested against 
this decision to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, pointing out that “in its resolu- 
tion of June 4, 1956, the Security Coun- 
cil has declared ‘that full freedom of 
movement of United Nations observers 
must be respected along the armistice 
demarcation lines, in the demilitarized 
zones and in the defensive areas, as de- 
fined in the armistice agreements, to en- 
able them to fulfill their functions.’” The 
Chief of Staff requested the Israel Gov- 
ernment to reconsider its decision, as an 
action of this kind would constitute a 
further step in the process of non- 
compliance with the provisions of article 
VIII relating to the demilitarized zone 
and the duties of United Nations military 
observers in that zone. 

4. On July 17, 1956, the Chief of Staff 
received a reply from the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of Israel contending that 
in their conversations with the Secretary- 
General (in the month of April) it was 
recognized that articles VII and VIII of 
the armistice agreement were not oper- 
ative as long as Egypt did not imple- 
ment article I in all four of its sections, 
end that in default of such implementa- 
tion, Israel did not regard itself as bound 
bv article VIII. Therefore, the presence 
of United Nations military observers in 
the Nitzana (El Auja) area was, in the 
view of the Israel Government, altogether 
superfluous. 

5. The letter also referred to the re- 
fusal of the Egyptian authorities to allow 
United Nations military observers to in- 
vestigate complaints of the infringement 
of article VIII (3) in the area between 


the line El Quseima—Abu Aweigila and 
the international frontier, implying that 
the restrictions imposed by the two par- 
ties were on par. In fact, article VIII (1) 
gives the Chairman and observers of the 
Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion a responsibility in regard to the de- 
militarized zone which they do not have 
in regard to the area on the other side 
of the international frontier. 

6. The view was further expressed 
that “Israel cannot be regarded as an 
‘extra-territorial’ area where United Na- 
tions observers are not subject to the 
laws of the state. Outside of the duties 
they are required to discharge under the 
armistice agreement, they should not 
claim any special rights.” This pre- 
sumably refers to paragrah 5 of the Se- 
curity Council resolution of June 4, 
1956. 

7. The matter was discussed during 
the talks between the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of Israel and_ the 
Secretary-General and the Chief of Staff 
on July 20, 1956. Finally, at a meeting 
with the Chief of Staff on September 3, 
1956, the Prime Minister of Israel main- 
tained the viewpoints set forth above. He 
indicated that since the demilitarized zone 
was now occupied by Israel military 
forces, it served no purpose to have 
United Nations military observers there. 

8. In the view of the Chief of Staff, 
irrespective of the lack of compliance 
with articles VII and VIII of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement by both Egypt 
and Israel . . . the maintenance of ob- 
servers in the El Auja demilitarized zone, 
with freedom of movement and to trans- 
mit messages to the Chairman of the 
Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion and UNTSO by the speediest means, 
is essential in order to fulfill the duties 
imposed on UNTSO by paragraphs 3 and 
5 of the Security Council resolution of 
June 4, 1956. The strategic importance 
of the roads radiating from El Auja is 
such that if one side or the other should 
contemplate aggression on a large scale 
against the territory of the other, pri- 
mary or secondary lines of operations 
would certainly be established through 
the demilitarized zone. If either side en- 
tered the demilitarized zone with forces 
on an offensive scale, this would be 
prima facie evidence of aggression. The 
presence of United Nations military ob- 
servers, therefore, is a deterrent against 
aggression and their withdrawal from 
the area would be a removal of this de- 
terrent. 


MEETINGS OF THE EGypT-ISRAEL 
MIXED ARMISTICE COMMISSION 


9. El Auja is not only the center of 
the demilitarized zone, as defined in 
paragraph 2 of article VIII. It is also, 
under article X, paragraph 2, the head- 
quarters of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. Because of its military occupa- 
tion of the demilitarized zone, Israel re- 
fuses access to El Auja to the Egyptian 
members of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. Article X, paragraph 2, also 
stipulates that the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission shall hold its meetings at such 
places and such times as it may deem 
necessary for the effective conduct of its 
work. The Egyptian authorities have not 
accepted the Israel refusal to allow the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to hold 
meetings at its headquarters. They have 
proposed that the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission should hold every other meeting 
at El Auja. Meetings of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission—ordinary or emer- 
gency—have not been resumed. Com- 
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plaints by either party are being inves- 
tigated when an investigation is re- 
quested. The fact that the complaints are 
no longer considered in the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission greatly increases the 
responsibility of the UNTsO Chief of Staff 
and his representative, the Chairman of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, for 
observing the maintenance of the cease- 
fire by the two parties. 

10. At his meeting with the Chief of 
Staff on September 3, 1956, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion repeated his refusal to allow 
meetings of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission at El Auja, stating that article 
VIII of the General Armistice Agreement 
and the provision in article X (2) relat- 
ing to the headquarters of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission, were in suspension 
owing to Egypt’s non-compliance with 
article I and the Security Council reso- 
lution of September 1, 1951, concerning 
interference with the passage through the 
Suez Canal of shipping bound for Israel. 
No Egyptians could now be allowed in 
the El Auja area for security reasons. He 
was willing, however, to have the Mixed 
Armistice Commission meet at other 
places. 


Section II 


SITUATION ALONG THE DEMARCATION 
LINE BOUNDING THE GAZA STRIP 


11. Following the ceasefire assurances 
by Egypt and Israel to the Secretary- 
General late in April as set forth in sec- 
tion III of his report of May 9, 1956, 


conditions along the demarcation line 
surrounding the Gaza Strip were stable 
for a period of nearly two and a half 
months, Commencing about the middle 
of July, however, they began to deteri- 
orate and tension increased markedly. 
Neither side is adhering to its undertak- 


ing to strictly observe article II, para- 
graph 2 of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

12. The observation posts referred to 
in section VI of the Secretary-General’s 
report of May 9, 1956, (page 21) have 
been established and five to seven posts 
are manned daily. As will be seen from 
the account of the incidents in the ap- 
pendix, the presence of these observers 
has not always deterred the parties from 
opening fire across the demarcation line, 
nor from crossing the demarcation line. 
Whenever such incidents have been ob- 
served, protests to the party which has 
violated the armistice agreement have 
been made but these protests have not 
prevented further incidents occurring. 

13. In the view of the Chief of Staff 
the failure to mark the demarcation line 
clearly, as provided in paragraph (c) on 
page 24 of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port of May 9, 1956, and the failure to 
accept the proposals for the separation 
of the parties’ forces referred to in para- 
graph (a), page 23 of the Secretary- 
General’s report, and also paragraph 
3 (a) of the Security Council's resolution 
of April 4, 1956, are regrettable, as they 
might have gone far toward preventing 
the occurrence of so many breaches of 
ceasefire. 

14. The adoption of these two meas- 
ures at the present time might give a 
concrete evidence of the parties’ desire to 
stabilize the situation along the demarca- 
tion line and help to prevent further in- 
cidents. 


MARKING OF THE DEMARCATION LINE 


15. On June 19, the Chairman of the 
Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Commis- 
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sion was informed by the senior Israel 
delegate that Israel did not agree to 
United Nations military observers mark- 
ing the demarcation line surrounding the 
Gaza Strip by placing barrels in certain 
areas. The work had been arranged to 
commence on June 20. The Chief of Staff 
drew the attention of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs to the relevant passage 
in the Secretary-General’s report (page 
24, paragraph (c)). However, the Israel 
Government maintained that they had 
not agreed to this particular proposal. 

16. In subsequent conversations they 
suggested that it would be better if the 
barrels were placed either by the Egyp- 
tians just on their own side of the de- 
marcation line, or by the Israelis on their 
side. 

17. This suggestion was referred to the 
Egyptian Government which saw no rea- 
son for changing the arrangement to 
which they had agreed and which, as 
had been stated in the report to the Se- 
curity Council, had been accepted by 
both parties. No objection to this state- 
ment had been raised by Israel at the 
time. 

18. On June 28, Mr. Ben-Gurion in- 
formed the Chief of Staff that the matter 
could be further considered. Inquiries 
were made from time to time, but no 
decision was given on the matter until 
Mr. Ben-Gurion told the Chief of Staff 
at their meeting on September 3 that Is- 
rael would not agree to the marking of 
the demarcation line by the UNTSO. 
However, he was ready to have a line 
marked on the Israel side at some dis- 
tance from the armistice demarcation 
line with United Nations military ob- 
servers and Egyptian representatives 
present. The Egyptians, if they so de- 
sired, could also mark a line on their 
side. 

19. This proposal has not yet been 
communicated to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 


WITHDRAWAL OF Forces 500 METRES 
FROM THE DEMARCATION LINE 


20. The Chief of Staff proposed at his 
meeting with Mr. Ben-Gurion on Sep- 
tember 3, 1956, that during daylight both 
sides should withdraw any defensive or 
observation posts from the zone 500 me- 
tres on each side of the demarcation line 
and should refrain from sending patrols 
into this zone. 

21. This is the same proposal as that 
referred to in paragraph (a), page 23, 
of the Secretary-General’s report. Mr. 
Ben-Gurion maintained the stand cited 
in that paragraph, i.e., that Israel will 
refrain from sending patrols up to the 
demarcation line except when it is neces- 
sary to do so to protect settlers working 
on their lands or to prevent people cross- 
ing from Egyptian-controlled territory. 
It will be seen from the accounts of sev- 
eral of the incidents given in appendix A 
that in practice this arrangement has not 
proven sufficiently firm. Some of the pa- 
trols which United Nations military ob- 
servers have seen approaching the de- 
marcation line were neither protecting 
settlers working in the fields, nor were 
there any infiltrators to be prevented 
from crossing. 


Section III 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE DeEMILI- 
TARIZED ZONE CREATED BY THE ISRAEL- 
SYRIAN GENERAL ARMISTICE AGREE- 
MENT AND TO LAKE TIBERIAS 


22. In the demilitarized zone created 


by article V of the Israel-Syria armistice 
agreement, the question of permanent 
fortifications at the Israel settlement of 
Hagovrim, in the central sector of the 
zone, and at Susita, in the southern sec- 
tor, has given rise to a controversy and 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission has been prevented from 
exercising his responsibility in the demili- 
tarized zone. Annex II, paragraph 3, to 
the General Armistice Agreement pro- 
vided for the destruction or removal of 
permanent fortifications in the demili- 
tarized zone after the signature of the 
armistice. Annex II, paragraph 4, enti- 
tled the Chairman to order the destruc- 
tion of such permanent fortifications 
which, in his view, ought not to remain 
in the demilitarized zone. The destruc- 
tion of permanent fortifications, accord- 
ing to annex II, was a part of the demili- 
tarization of the zone. Construction of 
permanent fortifications under the armis- 
tice régime may be considered as being, 
in some degree, a remilitarization of the 
zone. (See appendix B, which deals with 
the legal aspect of this problem gen- 
erally, and especially paragraph 5 in this 
particular connection.) 

23. The Chairman may, however, rule 
that certain works are permissible for the 
protection of civilian life referred to in 
article V, (5) e, of the General Armistice 
Agreement and in Dr. Bunche’s authori- 
tative comment quoted in full in the 
resolution adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil on May 18, 1951. The Government 
of Israel has maintained that Israel set- 
tlers may construct permanent fortifica- 
tions in the demilitarized zone, as they 
do along the armistice lines. In the opin- 
ion of the Chief of Staff, certain fortifi- 
cations which the United Nations ob- 
servers have seen at Hagovrim and Susita 
go beyond what is required for the pro- 
tection of civilian life. The Chief of 
Staff, accordingly, requested the disman- 
tling of the fortifications in question. The 
reply received from the Israel Foreign 
Ministry argued that the Chief of Staff 
should permit these works as necessary 
for the protection of civilians. Mean- 
while, in spite of the Chief of Staff's 
request, Israel continued to extend the 
fortifications in this area. 

24. The Israel delegation has, on the 
other hand, complained about the fact 
that certain Syrian fortifications in the 
north encroached upon the demilitarized 
zone. Investigation by United Nations 
military observers showed that some 
minor Syrian works of fortification were 
encroaching upon the demilitarized zone. 
Syrian authorities, when requested by the 
Chief of Staff to demolish these works, 
replied they were ready to do so when 
the Israelis demolished the permanent 
fortifications in and near Hagovrim and 
Susita. 

25. At the meeting on September 3, 
1956, when the Chief of Staff asked for 
a definitive answer of the Government of 
Israel to his request for the dismantling 
and demolition of the above-mentioned 
permanent fortifications in and near Ha- 
govrim and Susita, Mr. Ben-Gurion said 
that, apart from the legal position con- 
cerning fortifications in the demilitarized 
zone about which the Israel Foreign Min- 
istry and the Chief of Staff disagreed 
(see appendix B), Israel could not com- 
ply with the Chief of Staff's request. 
This he justified by the statement that 
Syria was violating article I by threaten- 
ing Israel. Furthermore, the recent ac- 
quisition of a considerable quantity of 
offensive armament by Syria placed the 
Israel settlements in the demilitarized 





zone in considerable danger. In his view 
it was unreasonable to leave these set- 
tlements without the protection of forti- 
fications. He inquired whether the Chief 
of Staff would be willing to give an un- 
qualified assurance that the settlements 
were in no danger of attack. 

26. It is the view of the Chief of Staff 
that the extensive works consisting of 
both fire and shelter trenches, concrete 
bunkers and barbed wire entanglements, 
which are located at Hagovrim and 
nearby, constitute a type of fortification 
which might be described as a company 
strong point and which goes beyond that 
which is needed for the protection of the 
civilian population. 


OBSERVATION POSTS ON THE ISRAEL SIDE 
OF THE DEMARCATION LINE NEAR 
LAKE TIBERIAS 


27. On pages 24 and 25 of the Secre- 
tary-General’s report of May 9, 1956, 
proposals for establishing observation 
posts on the eastern and northeastern 
shores of Lake Tiberias are referred to. 
The proposals were accepted by Syria 
and an observation post has been estab- 
lished on the Syrian side, near Bouteiha 
Farm. The report further refers to Is- 
rael’s refusal to allow the establishment 
of an observation post on their side and 
states “Israel would nevertheless be pre- 
pared after the lapse of a month, to con- 
sider a proposal by the Chief of Staff.” 
The Chief of Staff made such a proposal 
in a letter to the Israel Minister for For- 
eign Affairs dated June 19, 1956. On 
June 28, Mr. Ben-Gurion, while main- 
taining his opposition to the use of a 
United Nations boat on Lake Tiberias, 
told the Chief of Staff that the proposal 
for an observation post on the shore 
would be considered. 

28. The question was taken up from 
time to time with the Israel Foreign 
Office, but no answer was received until, 
at his meeting with the Chief of Staff on 
September 3, 1956, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
stated that he saw no need for an ob- 
servation post on the Israel side. He 
said, however, that if the need arose, the 
matter could be discussed again. 

29. Practically no fishing is going on 
in the lake at present, but when the fish- 
ing season begins, there may be a repeti- 
tion of the incidents and troubles which 
the placing of United Nations military 
observers in fixed observation posts along 
the lake was intended to prevent. In the 


view of the Chief of Staff, it is necessary 
that both sides should agree to this sys- 
tem and that the observation post ar- 
rangements should now be settled, so 
that the system would be in working 
order and understood by both sides when 
the need for it arose. 


APPENDIX B* 


1. On June 29, 1956, the Chief of 
Staff requested the removal and destruc- 
tion of certain works in the Hagovrim 
and Susita areas of the demilitarized zone 
established by article V of the Israel- 
Syria armistice agreement, as being in 
contravention of annex II, paragraph 3, 
of the General Armistice Agreement. 

2. In requesting such removal and de- 
struction, the Chief of Staff acted under 
the responsibility vested in the Chairman 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission by 
article V and annex II, paragraph 4, of 
the General Armistice Agreement. 

3. Under article V and annex II, para- 
graph 4, of the General Armistice 
Agreement, the Chairman exercises su- 
pervisory powers under which he may 
authorize or prohibit certain activities in 
the demilitarized zone. By means of an 
interpretation of article V and annex II 
which may be given by the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission under the terms of 
article VII, paragraph 8, the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission alone may rescind 
the Chairman’s decision. 

4. The Chief of Staff did not raise any 
objection to certain other works in the 
Hagovrim and Susita areas which he 
considered to be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and with Dr. Bunche’s explanatory 
note of June 26, 1949, which refers, 
inter alia, to the protection of civilian 
life in the demilitarized zone (Security 
Council resolution May 18, 1951, docu- 
ment No. S/2157). 

5. It is relevant to note that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission examined at its 
fifth and sixth meetings (August 29 and 
September 5, 1949), a Syrian complaint 
alleging that, south of Ein Gev in the 
demilitarized zone, Israel had built 
houses which were enclosed in a double- 
apron barbed wire fence erected in a tac- 
tical pattern with trenches dug within the 


*Appendix A, omitted here, contained 
statistics and abbreviated accounts of in- 
cidents in the area surrounding the Gaza 
Strip and in and near the El Auja de- 
militarized zone during August 1956. 





wire fence. Such works represented new 
fortifications erected after the signing of 
the armistice agreement. The Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission decided by a major- 
ity vote that the double-apron barbed 
wire fence and the trenches constituted a 
violation of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. Israel complied with the Mixed 
Armistice Commission’s decision. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that at the 34th Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission meeting held on May 24, 1950, 
both delegations agreed that questions 
pertaining to the demilitarization of the 
zone would henceforth be dealt with by 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

6. In objecting to the removal and 
destruction of certain fortification works 
as requested by the Chief of Staff, the 
Israel Government pointed out that the 
question of implementation of a specific 
article of the armistice agreement cannot 
be singled out from the question of the 
integral implementation of the entire 
agreement. Specifically the Israel Govern- 
ment referred to two recent complaints 
against Syria alleging violation of arti- 
cle 1 of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment, and argued that in the light of the 
threatening pronouncements by Syrian 
authorities in violation of article I, it 
would be incumbent upon the Chairman 
to ensure normal civilian life in the de- 
militarized zone by authorizing the new 
fortifications. 

7. The Israel Government also re- 
ferred to an attempt made by the Syrian 
delegation to the armistice conference of 
1949 to insert in the armistice agree- 
ment a clause which would have pre- 
vented the civilian population in the de- 
militarized zone from engaging in any 
military activity or preparations and im- 
plied that the failure to adopt the Syrian 
proposal showed that it was the intea- 
tion of the parties to allow the construc- 
tion of fortifications of a military type 
by the civilian villagers. 

The Chief of Staff could not, however, 
agree with such a reading of the records 
of the armistice conference. In this re- 
gard, it is not felt that it is necessary to 
cite the relevant parts of the armistice 
conference records concerning the de- 
militarization of the zone, in view of the 
pertinent provisions in the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement, Dr. Bunche’s authori- 
tative comment and the precedents of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission (cf. 
paragraph 5 above). 
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E FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Siena eden ieee ae ancenineiien anak came 


Ten Years of the 


United Nations 


HE first ten years of the United 

Nations, its accomplishments and 
its setbacks, are described in the fifth 
revised edition of Everyman’s United 
Nations 1945-1955, a cumulative ref- 
erence handbook published by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. The steps leading to the 
adoption of the United Nations Char- 
ter are summarized briefly in the book, 
which also outlines the structure of 
the Organization and the functions of 
its principal organs. 

Major political problems that con- 
fronted the world during the first dec- 
ade of the United Nations are dealt 
with in Everyman’s, among them the 
Security Council’s discussion of the 
presence of USSR troops in Iran, 
United States policy of giving aid to 
Greece and Turkey in 1947; the Ber- 
lin airlift; the search for a peaceful 
solution to the question of Trieste; the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Republic 
of Korea, which resulted in the first 
instance of a world organization going 
to the aid of victims of aggression; 
the dramatic appearance of President 
Eisenhower of the United States be- 
fore the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, when he proposed that 
governments jointly contribute normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to 
an international atomic energy agency 
to be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations, and the historic Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held at Geneva 
in the summer of 1955. 

The work of the United Nations in 
the economic and social fields, too, is 
chronicled in the book. The United 
Nations expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries—described as the world’s greatest 
humanitarian task —and other eco- 
nomic questions are outlined in detail. 
Social questions, such as the welfare 
of the aged and the rehabilitation of 
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the handicapped, international control 
of narcotic drugs, and the impact upon 
the world of the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
also are discussed. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of life in this century, the emancipa- 
tion of former dependent peoples, is 
dealt with in a special section. Here, 
for example, is to be found the history 
of the Togoland unification question 
which resulted in the first plebiscite to 
be held under United Nations auspices, 
as is a description of the Trusteeship 
Council’s role in the examination of 
petitions from the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories. 

The quest for a world order based 
on the principles of justice and inter- 
national law are described under the 
heading “Legal Questions.” Here is to 
be found an account of the work of 
the International Court of Justice, the 
principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations, and that of the International 
Law Commission, established by the 
General Assembly to promote the pro- 
gressive development of international 
law and its codification. 

A survey of the functions, origin, 
organization and work of each of the 
specialized agencies—members of the 
United Nations family—make up a 
significant part of the book, which 
deals also with other perhaps lesser 
known aspects of the Organization 
such as its budget, the United Nations 
Postal Administration, and the history 
of the construction of the permanent 
Headquarters at New York. 


Charts showing the organs of the 
United Nations and membership in the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, together with a comprehen- 
sive index, add to the value of the 
publication. 

Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, Un- 
der-Secretary of the United Nations, 


states in a foreword that, during the 
years 1945-1955, the United Nations 
has been faced with “many grave and 
difficult problems” and that there have 
been “achievements” and “disappoint- 
ing setbacks.” He goes on to state that 
in the “perspective of a decade, how- 
ever, the reader will find in the pages 
of this volume that there has been 
progress in many fields toward the 
great purposes and principles which 
the United Nations was created to 
serve. In seeking to meet the many 
challenges which the first ten years 
produced, the Members of the United 
Nations have also gained experience 
which may help to strengthen the Or- 
ganization for the responsibilities and 
the new challenges that lie ahead.” 

Everyman's United Nations, as its 
name implies, has been designed for 
use principally by the world’s peoples, 
without whose support the United Na- 
tions cannot acquire maximum vitality. 
Its editors hope that the present edi- 
tion, as did its predecessors, will prove 
a helpful reference text for students of 
international affairs in schools and 
colleges and will be of value to editors, 
news commentators, librarians and 
public officials. 


EVERYMAN’s UNITED NATIONS 1945- 
1955. 444 pages; published by the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. In a 6-by-9 inch 
format, it is priced at $1.50 (U.S.A.) 
1I/- sterling, 6.50 Swiss francs (or 
equivalent in other currencies.) 
Copies may be obtained from sales 
agents for United Nations publica- 
tions throughout the world (in the 
United States, the International 
Documents Service of the Columbia 
University Press, New York) and 
from the bookshop at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 
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SUGGESTED READING 


LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


VITAL WORLD ISSUES BEFORE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Much of the discussion in meetings 
of each General Assembly session is 
based on annual reports submitted to 
the Assembly by United Nations 
bodies and by the Secretary-General 
on the work of the Organization. 
These reports, together with the rec- 
ords of plenary and committee meet- 
ings, comprise the Official Records of 
each General Assembly session. The 
reports are published as supplements 
to the official records of the plenary 
and committee meetings. The Official 
Records of the meetings are pub- 
lished at the close of the session. 

Following are some of the annual 
reports submitted to the current 
(eleventh) session of the Assembly. 


Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Orean- 
ization, June 16, 1955-June 15, 1956. 
Supplement No. 1. 132 pp. Price: 
$1.25, 9/-ste., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Work 
of the Organization, June 16, 1955- 
June 15 1956. Supplement No. 1A. 
8 pp. Price: 10¢, 9d. stg., Sw. fr. 0.40. 

Report of the Security Council, 
July 16, 1955-July 15, 1956. Supple- 
ment No. 2. 52 pp. Price: 50¢, 3/6 
stg., Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Report of the Economic and Social 
Council, August 6, 1955-August 9, 
1956. Supplement No. 3. 98 pp. Price 
$1.25, 9/- ste., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 
July 23, 1955-August 14, 1956. Sup 
plement No. 4. 364 pp. Price 
25/- ste., Sw. fr. 15.00. 


$3.50 


Budget Estimates for the Financial 
Year 1957 and Information 
Suppl ment No. 5§ ]04 pp. 


$1.25, 9/- ste., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


innex 
Price 


Annex Il to Budget 
Estimates for the Financial Year 1957 
Supplement No. 5A. 34 pp. Price 
30¢, 2/- stz., Sw fr. 1.25. 


Information 


Second Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. Supplement No. 


7. 48 pp. Price: 50¢, 3/6 stg., Sw. fr. 
2.00. 

Annual Report of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Board. Sup- 
plement No. 8. 22 pp. Price: 25¢, 1/9 
ste., Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Report of the International Law 
Commission, April 23-July 4, 1956. 
Supplement No. 9. 48 pp. Price: 50¢, 
3/6 stg., Sw. fr. 2.00. 

Report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions. Supplement No. 10. 5 pp. 
Price: 10¢, 9d. stg., Sw. fr. 0.40. 

Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Supple- 
ment No. 11. 70 pp. Price: 70¢, 5/- 
ste., Sw. fr. 3.00. 

Report of the Committee on South 
West Africa. Supplement No. 12. 35 
pp. Price: 30¢, 2/-stg., Sw. fr. 1.25. 

Report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea. Supplement No. 
13. 16 pp. Price: 15¢, 1/-stg., Sw. fr. 
0.50. 

Report of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. Supplement No. 15. 24 pp. 
Price: 25¢, 1/9 stg., Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Report of the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956. 
34 pp. Supplement No. 16. Price: 30¢, 


2/- ste., Sw. fr. 1.25. 


In requesting any of the above re- 
ports, ask for them as Official Records 
of the General Assembly, Eleventh 
Session, and state the supplement num- 


bers of those desired. 


[he published Official Records of 
the plenary and committee meetings 
of the last session (the Tenth Session) 
Assembly containing 
the same 


of the General 
previous 
topics are available in the following 


publications 


discussions of 


Plenary Meetings, September 20- 
December 20, 1955. 511 pp. Price: 
$6.00, 13/- stg., Sw. fr. 26.00. 

General Committee, September 21- 
December 7, 1955. 21 pp. Price: 25¢, 
1/9 ste., Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Ad hoc Political Committee, Sep- 


tember 21-December 9, 1955. 160 pp. 
Price: $1.75, 12/6 stg., Sw. fr. 7.50. 

First Committee—Political and Se- 
curity Questions, September 21-De- 
cember 12, 1955. 297 pp. Price: $3.00, 
22/6 stg., Sw. fr. 13.00. 

Second Committee—Economic and 
Financial Questions, September 21- 
December 5, 1955. 180 pp. Price 
$2.00, 14/6 stg., Sw. fr. 8.50. 

Third Committee—Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Questions, Sep- 
tember 21-December 5, 1955. 180 
pp. Price : $2.00, 14/6 stg., Sw. fr. 
8.50. 

Fourth Committee — Trusteeship, 
September 21-December 13, 1955. 
476 pp. Price: $5.00, 36/- stg., Sw. fr. 
21.00. 

Fifth Committee — Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, September 
21-December 14, 1955. 253 pp. Price: 
$3.00, 22/6 stg., Sw. fr. 13.00. 

Sixth Committee—Legal Questions, 
September 21-December 10, 1955. 
160 pp. Price: $1.75, 12/6 stg., Sw. fr. 
7.50. 

In requesting any of the above rec- 
ords, ask for them as Official Records 
of the General Assembly, Tenth Ses- 
sion, and state the plenary or com- 
mittee meetings desired. 


IssUES BEFORE THE ELEVENTH GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. Published by Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York City. 256 pp. 
Price: 25¢. 

A brief description of the diverse 
national viewpoints and the most re- 
cent background information on ques- 
tions before the Assembly. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE New Atomic Ace. 40 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1956.1.17. Price: 25¢, 1/9 
ste., Sw. fr. 1.00. 


What is atomic energy and what are 
its uses; what is the United Nations 
role in the establishment and future 
relationship with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency are explained 
in simple, easy-to-read language. The 
text is illustrated with numerous ori- 
ginal drawings. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


NOVEMBER 12-DECEMBER 20 GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. Headquarters. 
Eleventh session. The session will 
be resumed January 8 to Febru- 
ary 23. The provisional agenda is 
listed in documents A/3191 and 
A/3200. 


NOVEMBER 26-30 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CoMMITTEE. Headquarters. 
Convened to approve the United 
Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram submitted by the Technical 
Assistance Board. 


COMMISSION 
COMMODITY 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 12 
ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. Geneva. 

Fourth session. 

DECEMBER 17 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

CounciL. Headquarters. 

Resumed twenty-second session. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SuB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
ciL. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


NOVEMBER 2-3. ELECTRIC POWER ComM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON HypDro- 
ELECTRIC RESOURCES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 5-7. ELECTRIC POWER Com- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 5-9 INLAND TRANSPORT CoM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY OF EXPERTS 
ON STATISTICAL INFORMATION. Ge- 
neva, 


NOVEMBER 8-10 ELectTric Power Com- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-17. TIMBER COMMITTEE: 
FAO/ECE JOINT WORKING PARTY ON 
FOREST AND FOREST PRODUCTS STA- 
TISTICS. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-17. ELECTRIC PowER ComM- 
MITTEE: MEETING OF SPECIALISTS TO 
STUDY THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANI- 
ZATION ON THE COST OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OF ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS. 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 19-23 CONFERENCE OF EuRO- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS: WORKING GROUP 
ON CENSUSES OF POPULATION AND 
HousInc. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 19-DECEMBER 1 INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE: Ad hoc WoRKING 
PARTY ON RIVER Law. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 26 HovusING COMMITTEB: 


WorKING PARTY ON COsT oF BUILD- 
ING. Geneva, 
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NOVEMBER 26 HousiInG COMMITTEE: 
WorKING PARTY ON DEVELOPMENT 
oF HousING POLICIES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 27 HousING COMMITTEE: 
Ad hoc WorKING PARTY ON PROB- 
LEMS OF HouSING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Less INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES. Ge- 
neva, 


NOVEMBER 28-29 HOUSING COMMITTEE. 


Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1 HousING Com- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON HOUSING 
AND BUILDING STATISTICS. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3 STEEL COMMITTEE: Ad hoc 
WORKING PARTY ON THE DEFINITION 
OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION Ca- 
PACITY. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-7 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 4 STEEL COMMITTEE: WORK- 
ING PARTY ON STEEL STATISTICS. Ge- 
neva. 


DECEMBER 5-7 STEEL COMMITTEE AND 
WoRKING PARTIES. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 10 CoaL TRADE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 10-14 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 11 CoaAL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 12-13 CoaL COMMITTEE: 
UTILIZATION WORKING PaRTy. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 13-15 CoaL COMMITTEE: 
CLASSIFACTION WORKING ParTy. Ge- 
neva, 


DECEMBER 17-21 INLAND ‘TRANSPORT 


COMMITTEE. Geneva. 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


NOVEMBER 19 TRADE COMMITTEE. San- 
tiago. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ILO 


NOVEMBER 5-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 8-13 GOVERNING Bopy Com- 
MITTEE ON FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 14-24 GOVERNING Bopy AND 
ITs COMMITTEES. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 8 Ad hoc MEET- 
ING ON ClIviL AVIATION, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 27-30 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF CERTIFI- 
CATES OF TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 
OF LOADING AND UNLOADING GEAR 
USED IN PorTS. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-22 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
A CODE OF PRACTICE ON SAFETY AND 
HEALTH IN Dock Work. Geneva. 


FAO 


NOVEMBER 4-17. CENTRE ON RIGHTS OF 
UsaGE ON LAND IN THE NEAR EAST 
NOT UNDER PERMANENT AGRICUL- 
TURE. Turkey. 

Participants from some fifteen 
Near Eastern countries are expect- 
ed to attend; to exchange ideas 
and experiences, and discuss prac- 
tical, legal and technical means 
of achieving more efficient use of 
such land. 


NOVEMBER 5-10 Ad hoc TECHNICAL 
WorKING GROUP ON RICE PROCESSING 
AND SToraGe. Calcutta. 


NOVEMBER 12 Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF FAO. 
Rome. 

Second session. 


NOVEMBER 12-19 INTERNATIONAL RICE 
Commission. Calcutta. 
Fifth session. 


NOVEMBER 14-21 REGIONAL LATIN AMER- 
ICAN POPLAR CONFERENCE. Argen- 
tina, 


NOVEMBER 19-30 FAO REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE IN LATIN AMERICA. Santiago, 
Chile. 


NOVEMBER 24-DECEMBER 1 FAO/OIE Far 
East MEETING ON ANIMAL HEALTH. 
Tokyo. 


NOVEMBER PREPARATORY Cocoa STUDY 
Group. Brussels. 


NOVEMBER 1956-FEBRUARY 1957 TRAINING 
CENTRE FOR FISHERY OFFICERS OF 
SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION TERRI- 
Tories, Noumea, New Caledonia. 

MEETING. 


DECEMBER 1-12 GRASSLAND 


Costa Rica. 


DECEMBER 3-6 MEETING ON SENN PEST. 
Ankara. 


DECEMBER 3-8 PLANT PROTECTION COM- 
MITTEE FOR SOUTH-EAST ASIA AND 
PaciFic REGION. Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 3-10 WHO/FAO TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON Foop AppiTives. Rome. 


DECEMBER 5-12 FAO/TIAS TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON GRASSLAND AND FODDER 
PRODUCTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
MEXICO AND PANAMA. Turrialba. 
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DECEMBER 10-12 Price Support Sys- 


TEMS. Rome. 


DECEMBER 11-21 CONFERENCE ON EuRO- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS ON 1960 CENSUS 
PREPARATIONS. Rome. 


DECEMBER MEETING ON FORESTRY STAND- 
ARDIZATION AND RELATED PROBLEMS. 
Bangkok. 


DECEMBER (tentative) COMMITTEE ON 
COMMODITY PROBLEMS: WORKING 
PaRTY ON COCONUT. Ceylon. 


UNESCO 


NOVEMBER 5-DECEMBER 5 GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF UNESCO. New Delhi. 
Ninth sesion. 
ANALYTICAL 


NOVEMBER COURSE ON 


CHEMISTRY FOR UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
sors. Havana. 
Convened by the Latin America 
Science Cooperation Office. 


DECEMBER 4-20 CONFERENCE ON VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR 
AND MIppLe East. Cairo. 

Convened by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment with the participation of 
UNESCO/ILO/ FAO. 

BoarD. New 


DECEMBER 6 EXECUTIVE 


Delhi. 


DECEMBER 14 MEETING OF THE COMMIT 
TEE OF EXPERTS IN CHARGE OF THE 
PREPARATION OF THE 1956 SCIENTI 
Fic TRAVELLING EXHIBITION. Paris 


ICAO 


NOVEMBER 6 AIRPORT CHARGES CONFER 
ENCE. Montreal. 


WHO 


NOVEMBER 5-9 TECHNICAL MEETINGS OF 
CHIEFS OF MALARIA SERVICES IN 
EAST AND SouTH AFRICA. Nairobi. 


NOVEMBER 5-9 ADVISORY GROUP ON THE 
PERINATAL PERIOD. Dublin. 


NOVEMBER 5-10 INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON THE PREVENTION, DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF DIARRHOEAL DISEASES 
IN CHILDHOOD. Santiago, Chile. 


NOVEMBER 19-24 Srupy GROUP ON THE 
TREATMENT OF DruG Apopicts, Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 19-24 SEMINAR ON VITAL AND 
HEALTH Sratistics. Brazzaville. 


SEMINAR ON 
HEALTH. 


NOVEMBER 19-DECEMBER 1! 
MATERNAL AND CHILD 
Cairo. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 8 AFRICAN CON- 
FERENCE ON BILHARZIASIS. Brazza- 
ville. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 1 Expert Com- 
MITTEE ON RaBies. Paris 


NOVEMBER SEMINAR ON APPLICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. Caracas 


DECEMBER 3-10 WHO/FAO TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON Foop Appitives, Rome. 


DECEMBER 3-10 Srupy GROUP ON RE- 
VISION OF BRUSSELS AGREEMENT OF 
1924. Oslo 


DECEMBER 48 SruDyY GROUP ON THE 
Use OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. Geneva 


BORNEO INTER-TERRITORAL 
CONFERENCE Kuching, 


DECEMBER 6-7 
MALARIA 
SARAWAK. 


DECEMBER 10-15 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
MENTAL HEALTH. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 10-15 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH STATisTics. Geneva. 


ITU 


NOVEMBER 5-15 INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
(cciF): NINTH Stupy GrRouP ( Main- 
tenance) ON PREPARATION OF THE 
PERIODICAL MAINTENANCE PROGRAM, 
1957. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 12-28 CCII THIRD STUDY 
Group (Line transmission). Geneva. 


ccirF: FourTtTH STupy 
apparatus). 


NOVEMBER 15-21 
Group’ (Transmission, 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 21-24 cciF: EIGHTH STUDY 
Group (Signalling and switching). 


Geneva 


NOVEMBER 22-27 CCIE SUBCOMMITTEE 
FOR RAPID OPERATING METHODs, Ge 


neva 


NOVEMBER 22-DECEMBER 7 INTERNATIONAI 
TELEGRAPH CONSULTATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE (CCIT): MEETINGS OF THE STUDY 
Groups. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 23-27 cciIF: StTuDY GrRouUP 
FOR THE REVISION OF THE DIRECTIVES 
CONCERNING PROTECTION AGAINST DIS- 
TURBANCE, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 28-29 ccIF: TENTH STUDY 
Group (Symbols). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1 cCCIF: SIXTH 
AND SEVENTH StupDy Groups (Op- 
eration and tariffs). Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1 CCIF: FIFTH 
Stupy Group (Coordination of tele- 
phony and radio). Geneva 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1 CCIF: ELEVENTH 
Stupy Group (Vocabulary). Ge- 
neva. 


DECEMBER 3-6 cciT: Stuby Group Ill 
(Operative). Geneva 


DECEMBER 3-7. cciT: Stupy Group VI 
(Definitions and Vocabulary). Ge- 
neva, 


INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
COMMITTEE 


DECEMBER 3-14 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE 
(ccIF). Geneva. 

Eighteenth (and last) Plenary As- 
sembly 


DECEMBER 4-6 cciT: Stupy Group VIII 
(European Switched Network). Ge- 
neva. 


INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
COMMITTEE 


DECEMBER 8-14 
GRAPH CONSULTATIVE 
(cciT). Geneva. 

Eighth (and last) Plenary Assem- 
bly. 


DECEMBER 15-22 INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE (CCIT). Geneva. 
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Youth meeting about Parliament. 
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pore. 

Third Asian Regional Conference. 
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A floating dock 
being towed 
through 

the Suez Canal. 
For a report 
on the 


Security Council’s 
consideration 

of the Suez Canal 
question, 

see page 6. 





